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Honour is the subject of my story.— 
I cannot teU what you and other men 
Think.— 

Shakbpbahe. 



" Oh may our thoughts to useful purpose led 
Teach us with care the path of life to tread ! 
Unknown how long to tread that path is given, 
Prepared to leave it, — fix our eyes on heaven." 



HOUGHT begets thoughts, and the thought 
that a hundred years ago William Wilber- 
force, the Slaves' Champion, was bom, has 
suggested the propriety of placing before my 
readers a few thoughts arising out of that fact, 
for their consideration, and as a suitable introduc- 
tion to the following pages, which have been written 
in Commemoration of the Centenary of his Birth. A 
hundred years ago ! 

Possibly some of my readers will be induced to say 
'* WeU, and what of it? There is nothing so extraordi- 
nary in the fact that a hundred years have passed. Time 
has always strode on and always will do so I suppose • 
I see nothing so over-impressive in the sentence as to 
need or justify a note of exclamation." 

1 
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"Well, well ! the truth is, we don't all see and think the 
same, and therefore we must bear with each other's infir- 
mities in these, as in other matters — the blind must be legs 
for the cripple, and he in hisi.tarn eyes for the blind ; each 
must help the other and so jog over our course in brotherly 
love and with mutual good mshes. 

The speaking of a hundred years as having gone for | 
ever, seems as but speaking of a friend who left us but a i 
few days ago ; yet how different is the reality from the I 
appearance! How overwhelming the theme which the 1 
subject forces upon the attention of a reflecting mind when 
through the telescope of time he surveys the vast anjl 
mighty changes that have taken place in that interval I 
Our forefathers, who were in the strength of their man- 
hood a hundred years ago, where are they with all they 
called their own ? The millions who inhabited the busy 
hive of this world a hundred years ago are as if they had 
not been. A hundred years has obliterated the existence 
and the very names of tens of millions who were as gay 
and healthy as probably ourselves are at this day. 

The whole race of mankind with some few, very few 
exceptions, who first saw the light a hundred years ago, 
have departed, their corruptible parts mingling at this 
moment with the dust on which they walked, in which' 
they possibly boasted, and from which they were, like our- 
selves, originally formed. The ravages which a hundred 
years have inflicted on man and his works is biit faintly 
described and pictured by comparing it to the destruction 
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which an elephant would cause to life and property in 
treading upon an ant-hill and crushing a colony of busy 
ants. 

Again, what changes have taken place in the past hundred ' 
years on the face of nature ! Mere fishing villages have 
become first and second rate towns; pleasant fields, the 
sites of crowded and busy cities; the once silent and 
meandering rivers have now become the channels for con- 
veying floating hives and active commerce to all parts of 
the world; hills have been bored and levelled; valleys 
have been filled up, rivers bridged or tunnelled over in 
order to facilitate conununication — and hence giving unity 
to interest and by bringing man face to face — cementing 
the bonds of friendship and the holy feelings of common 
humanity and brotherly love in the bosom of strangers in 
every land. Nay more, the Old and the New world, and 
every continent, and almost every important island, have 
been actually tied together with a rope of iron; the 
lightning's properties haye been made subservient to 
transmit our joys and sorrows, our wants and thoughts, to 
distances unlimited, and with speed second only to that of 
light itself. There is scarcely a nation upon the earth that 
has not been brought within almost speaking distance of 
pur own doors, giving unmistakable evidence that the 
whole world is but o?ie great whole for the benefit of one 
great family, in which only one interest should predominate 
and actuate all— the welfare of all. 

In the sentence then " a hundred years ago " there is 
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something to see, and which it is pur interest to be 
acquainted with; something to learn, which must evince 
egregious folly to pass unnoticed and unimproved. 

It would be easy to dilate upon these subjects, and to 
give incidents and facts sufficient to fill a hundred folio 
volumes, but sufficient preliminary observations have been 
advanced to satisfy the most sceptical that " a hundred 
years " has within its cycle much on which the mind of 
every one may reflect and dwell with advantage. 

To the aged, who have seen with their own eyes the 
great panorama moving before, and in their presence, it 
must recall many and varied recollections — ^mixed, it may 
be, with pain and pleasure ; it must whisper to them that 
they too must ere long throw off their mortal coil, give 
place for others, and pass from view ; leaving, let it be 
hoped, a golden ray above the horizon of their setting 
sun. 

To the young, the past hundred years is full of salutary 
warnings and warm encouragements; it is replete with 
instructive examples to guide and influence them in their 
journey through life, that, when dying, they also may 
leave behind them evidence that every day of their life 
was, in consequence of the bright examples before them, a 
page in which the history of their own usefulness was re- 
corded for the instruction and benefit of others. To them, 
also, the past must whisper that the now is theirs; the 
past was their pilot, and that the future shall tell of the 
use -they have made of their advantages; that posterity 
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shall either cast bright and glorious beams amid the re- 
collection of all that is associated with their memory, or 
consign their having once existed to oblivion and dark 
forgetfulness ; that posterity shall either regard their ex- 
istence in the light of a blessing, or designate them as 
only worthless encumberers of the earth — useless posts in 
the road to improvements ; a blank in the laws of crea- 
tion ; a something called man, born for no use, living for 
no purpose, a drone in the hive, a machine which, for want 
of use, rusted itself to nonentity. 

To every one at all able and willing to think, the sub- 
ject which " a hundred years ago " suggests must promote 
proper feelings within them ; it must conduce to benefit 
the thinker, give action to sound and matured resolutions, 
and nerve the will to strive, under the blessing of God, 
honestly, heartily, and cheerfully to carry' out the design 
the Creator had in placing them in the station in which 
each may find himself located. 

. Again : who can call to mind, or read of the scenes 
which' have been continually shifting, immerging, emerging, 
and dissolving, without being forcibly impressed with the 
strongest convictions that the life of man is short and 
evanescent ; that his strongest and apparently most en- 
during works are mutable, and, withal, that the world is 
only his workshop, in which, as an apprentice, he is fitting 
himself for higher and nobler employment, where all is 
immutability, established and embellished with the glorious 
presence of Divinity itself. 
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That the hundred, years gone by has been a period in 
which evil and good have been actively combating for their 
respective claims, must be evident to the most superficial 
of readers ; but to persons interested in the good of their 
fellow-men, the combat has been regarded with more than 
ordinary interest ; many an eye of faith has looked forward 
to, and silent prayers moved, that victory might be won, 
however costly the sacrifice, for the ultimate happiness of 
the whole human family. 

In the political world, during this period, how many 
dynasties have changed masters, and thrones been anni- 
hilated ! What horrors have been enacted, and how much 
blood has been spilt to second the ambitious designs and 
maintain the vidlls of tyrants and oppressors ! What con- 
vulsions have perplexed and harassed the religious world 
in this cycle ! What daring assaults have been made on 
" the faith once delivered to the saints," by those who say 
" There is no God," as well as by those who, while th6y 
believe, live as if they neither cared for nor feared one ! 
What heinous crimes, and how much secret wickedness, 
have been committed during the light of day and the 
darkness of night, which have occurred so many times in 
a century ! 

But, to change the picture — What good has been done, 
and how far may she claim victory on her side ? Those 
heavenward-pointing spires, the glory and embellishment 
of our native scenery, which by thousands raise their 
tongueless voice, and tell their own tale of good achieved. 
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they are the monuments of the victories Christianity and 
freedom have won for man's eternal welfare. The presence 
of foreigners among us, from every land, tells that civiliza- 
tion has advanced, and is winning her cause. The pre- 
sence of men, whose faces wear all shades of colour, gives 
incontestible proof that Freedom has broken her bonds, 
having shaken slavery from off her shoulders, and is again 
mounting her rightful seat in the great family circle of 
nations, from which she had been so long excluded. The 
numerous schools, the multitude of private and public 
asylums and charitable institutions; the reading-rooms, mu- 
seums, learned societies, manufactories, and printing-offices ; 
the legion of cheap and sound publications ; the millions 
and tens of millions of copies of that precious word, which 
"giveth light and imderstanding," that have been cir- 
culated throughout the world, — each and all of these bear 
testimony, and answer the question most emphatically, 
declaring that in the past hundred years more good has 
been done than in any preceding century, and that greater 
advancement has been made in all that can make a man or 
a people " healthy, wealthy, and wise," — wise and happy 
here, rich and happy hereafter, — tlian was ever made by any 
nation before. What need for deep feelings of gratitude, 
and remembering the injunction, " Take heed lest ye fall " ! 

While the short-comings and disadvantages which over- 
shadowed and hid many of the virtues possessed by our 
forefathers are so open to our censure, their state to some 
extent is our o^vn; and while the recollection thereof 
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reminds us that we require something more within, than 
the custom of the world offers, and the law of nature 
teaches, to make us truly great, and humanize our feelings 
and actions above the maxim, " An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth," our present blessings speak in voices 
louder than thunder, that we are responsible creatures, 
bound by the law of the light within us, by the law of 
humanity, by the law of civilization, by the law of that 
light which the knowledge of Christ has vouchsafed to 
dispense, and by the law of the God who made us, to leave 
behind us blessings and examples, which our children may 
receive and embrace for their own welfare, and improve 
for the happiness of their successors— bequeathing to them 
the sweet savour of having been useful in our day and 
generation, they, in their turn, may transmit the perfume 
thereof, improved and strengthened, and so be known to 
posterity as the instruments by which a stationary or 
retrograde state of society was prevented, its progressive 
prosperity accelerated and adorned, and its attractiveness 
made so magnetic, as to draw all within its power and 
make each partake of its invaluable properties : of each 
such benefactor it shall then be said : — 

" Unborn generations shall live to bless thee." 
Suet 'are some few of the reflections which must of 
necessity occur to, and possess, a regulated and well-dis- 
posed mind, when contemplating the mighty revolution 
which everything, in connection with man, has experienced 
in the period of a century — a revolution which has 
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changed the face of nature, no less than the character, 
condition, and habits of man, and even extended itself to 
the very language of his mother tongue. 

Before quitting these remarks, let us take the opportu- 
nity to correct one or two popular errors, which it is 
feared have had no little baneful influence on the minds 
and actions of some, and been the means of inculcating 
misconceptions respecting individual responsibilities and 
individual duties. 

I am not an old man, but I hesitate not to say, that I 
have hear^ scores and scores of times, persons to whom 
one would give the credit of knowing better, excuse with 
all seriousness their apathy, lukewarmness, and careless- 
ness, by, "Oh what does it matter? it will be all the 
same a hundred years hence." Now, it has often struck 
me that such persons did not actually know the meaning 
of what they said, and only gave vent to the over-pressure 
of an idle constitution, by letting off some of its useless 
vapour by a safety-valve, over which th^ evidently ap- 
peared to have no control, — the key having, as I con- 
jectured, been mislaid or lost in their youth. If any of 
my readers have entertained the same or similar delusive 
proverbs, let them be assured (and I speak the opinion of 
the wisest of men), that they cherish an enemy in their 
bosoms. That it will not be all the same we know ; we 
know, from, personal observation, that it is not the same 
now as it was twenty-five years ago; and our children 
will, moreover, learn by experience, and especially if they 
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neglect now the educational advantages within their reach, 
that it will not be the same twenty-five years hence. The 
sun may shine, and the clouds shade the earth ; all the 
functions of nature and the laws of the universe may, and 
probably will, a thousand years hence, perform as regularly 
the duties originally assigned to them by their Creator 
thousands of years ago, as they do at the present time ; 
but the state of the inhabitants of the world; the character 
of society, and all appertaining to, and emanating from, 
man will not be the same; his habits, his feelings, his 
wants, and his whole design, are not stationary — the world 
a hundred years hence must be either better or worse than 
it is at this day. And this truism becomes more impres- 
sive when we feel that much of the moulding thereof 
depends upon us, individually and collectively ; that to us 
belong the responsible and glorious task of making it 
better, and that our acts and lives now, must either be 
productive of future good, or future evil, to generations 
succeeding us. To each the poet says : — 

"A nation's tastes depend on you. 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too." 

Knowing this, is there, I would earnestly ask, an indi- 
vidual so devoid of every manly feeling as to shun the 
task ? I trust not. If we possess one iota of pride and 
moral courage within our breasts ; if we have one spark of 
" true patriotism alive within us — one drop of the essence 
of Christianity; and, to use a common but expressive phrase, 
if the John-Bullism of which we talk, and the British 
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stamina of which we boast so much, mean anything and 
be of any worth, then it must most undoubtedly warm our 
hearts, and cause us to make the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures the one sole object of our lives, and the main- 
spring of all our actions. 

This leads us to expose the fallaciousness contained iu 
the other popidar error, viz.: — " The good men do in their 
lives, dies with them ; but their evU deeds are engraved in 
adamant and brass." This is as monstrously untrue as 
the assertions contained in the former proverb. That there 
are persons who do acts of charity, and the like, that they 
may have praise of men, cannot be denied ; and that there 
are even some who do evil that they may be'applauded by, 
and appear great in the eyes of, their associates — the worth- 
less — is equally true; but to conceive an individual possessed 
of the attributes of even common decency neglecting to do 
good, and committing evil that he may have his name 
engraved on tablets and perpetuated by monuments (for 
such are the impressions the proverb suggests), is so pre- 
posterous, so utterly at variance to what a sane person 
expects, so thoroughly inimical to our better and finer 
feelings, that in charity, we hope not one single case could 
be cited where the maxim had taken so lamentable a direc- 
tion in the mind. To do good for the sake of praise is 
selfishness in the superlative degree; to forget the good 
conferred is base ingratitude ; to do evil for the sake of 
fame is most impious, and to perpetuate evil, most vile. 

Thank God, it is not the custom iu this or any other 
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civilized country, to applaud evil deeds, mucli less to record 
them in brass ; if remembered at all, it is with pain and 
simply for the sake of the warning their recollection carries 
with it. On the other hand, the good that men do for the 
sake of doing good, does not die with them. It may not, 
and it is not necessary, that it should in every instance be 
recorded in brass, or known to the world from pole to pole. 
If it is not known, and its influence felt at every inhabit- 
ed spot on which the sun of heaven shines, it has its own 
little world, in which it stands forth as a pillar of light ; it \ 
has its own peculiar tablets, more valuable than gold or the | 
finest marble, on which it is engraved — it is written on | 
the hearts and impressed imperishably on the memories of 
the lovers of good ; and like a precious heirloom, handed \ 

i 

down from father to son till often the act only remains, | 
the name of the doer having long ceased to be coupled 
with it. Moreover, if we are Christians indeed, and have 
faith, even so small as a grain of must;\rd-seed, we know, 
and believe, that the good done here, if it be done because | 
God first loved us, does not die with the doer, but is re- \ 
corded to all eternity in Heaven. | 
If, then, these errors are errors indeed, what an impetus I 
must the knowledge that it will not be all the same a| 
hundred years hence, and that the good that one does, | 
does not die with them, give to all our actions ! It has i 
influenced the conduct of the wisest and best of men 5 1 
thousands there have been, and still are, noble and illus-; 
trious too, who have devoted and still are devoting the^ 
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whole of their energies disinterestedly for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of their species — men there are, who are 
stiU treading the earth with us, who are contented to forget 
their own conveniencies and comforts in their anxieties 
and solicitude for the good of their fellow-men — many, 
who though rich and noble, yet deign to become servants 
in the cause of humanity. Away then with these "popular" 
errors, these deceiving proverbs, and if witnesses be neces- 
sary to give these delusions the lie, let there be produced, 
among other examples, the living sparks which are burning 
brightly within the breasts of millions, at the present mo- 
ment, for the memory of Wilberforce and the lasting good 
which he effected, and with which his name is associated. 
Rest assured that — 

" Such men are not forgot as soon as cold, 
Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb, 
Embalm'd for ever in its own perfume." 

Having spoken in the preceding remarks of the good 
that noble and illustrious individuals are disseminating 
around them, it leads us to observe that the privilege and 
opportunity of doing good, and benefiting our species, are 
not confined wholly to those blessed with affluence and 
taking rank among the great ones of the earth (Wilber- 
force himself was a middle-class man) : it extends to all 
classes and conditions of men — the peer and the peasant, 
the rich and the poor. Beal greatness does not depend 
upon one's standing in, but the good he spreads among, 
society. A useful man, whatever and wherever his station, 



must" h&. a great man and. a blessing; to those arotmd Mm-; 
an idle and. cold-hearted, one, on. the- contraiy, : is^ let. him 
he rich, or goor, not", only a useless individnal, but'- a ve- 
ritable curse to aU among whom he may untbrtunateiy be 
thrown. Neither the gilded coach, the weE-Slled pnxse, 
nor the. deHcate hand, necessarily coni'ers: the title great' 
on. the possessor thereof; aor does the thread-worn coat, 
the empty purse, nor the com-pahned hand, deprive the 
owner of such, to his title to it. 

It matters not where the lot of either mav be cast ; it 
may be at the plongh-tail in the one instance, and in the 
other, in the counciL-eharaber of his sovareignt — true no- 
bility and true greatness- may show, and has shown, itself 
at both stations. 

Thousands of instances are recorded of persons moving 
in the highest ranks; of society, adding by their' actions, 
nobleness to nobility, and greatness to eminence; md 
amons the middle and lower classes, of persona who have 
not oniv been the architects of their own fortune, but bv 
their iiaefuiness the creators of their own aobiiity :md 
greatness. May each of my younger readers consider this, 
and if either of them has the laudable ambition to aspire 
to such true nobility and greatness, let me say unto such 
in the words of One who went about doing good, Go and 
do thou likewise." 

Go, act in the present — the future is treacherously un- 
certain — to-morrow belongs not to yon — the-gjod-of ok« 
day may produce lasting blessing imd immortal fame to 
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the doer. Every day has its good to be doire and its evil 

ta be avoided. But it: not off " till a more convenient 

season," for 

" Our lives- are: lit^rrrere gliding free 
To that unfathozn'd bonndless dea. 
The silent : — 

where works of love, of feith, and hope, can work no more. 
Tlie day is not tar distant^ — we know not how near^ — when 
it shaE be said of us, m the sublime knguage of inspira-- 
tion, " Tlie silver cord " -^las been- " loosed ; the golden 
bowl broken; the pitcher broken at the fountain: the 
wheel broken at the cistern ; tlie dust to return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to return unto God who 
gave it." Tlien 

'* Act- — act in the living present ! 
Heart mtbin, and Grod overhead! " 

Bv so doin^, von \viil not onlv ensure to vonrself that 
satisfaction which gives peace and contentment to the 
mind wlien looking back upon a well-spent life, bnt: i^-oa 
will, should God bless vou witli grav hairs, rean for vonr; 
old ;ige and memoiy tliat tribute of crowning praise which 
is contained in the saying, "he walked with God,imdwas 
useftii to, and in the favour of^ man." A purse is useless 
to him who has no money to pot in it ; and so is the life 
of that man whose actions are not; governed, ijy thaae high 
principles wliich trae religion, under the ^ace of God, can 
give him abimdantly. Gtmganelli, the Italian, was right, 
when he told his lidKid, that " Man, in order ta be. wise 



and bappy, should begin betimes to look upon God as the 
origin and end of all things ; " and that " reason and faith 
should, at the same time, teach him that, by observing 
neither worship nor the laws, he abases himself to the 
condition of brutes." He who acts contrary to this 
teaching is anything but a great man, and had better not 
act at aU; neither the building of pyramids, nor the 
founding of kingdoms, can give that greatness which I am 
desirous of impressing upon the notice of my readers — the 
greatness I wish my young friends to aim at, consists in 
benefiting their species, while living a consistent and 
Christian life themselves. Examples of such are numer- 
ous. With a good heart, and " God o'er head," may the 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our Uvea sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of Time." 



"Who that bears 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all those ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together." 

HE centenary of the birth of an eminent 
man, whether in his day he was a great phi- 
losopher, poet, musician, or statesman, always 
presents a fitting opportunity for his successors to look 
back into the interval which has passed since he was 
ushered into being : it affords a pleasing task to scan the 
career of such a one, and to pick out those favourable 
salient points in his life, which have combined to entitle 
his name and memory to be made the red-letter-day in a 
nation's esteem and recollection. But if this be so pleasing 
an employment when having reference to eminence in 
general, how much more pleasing and gratifying does it 
become when eminence in station or learning or science is 
adorned with Christian virtues, with greatness and good- 
ness of heart — when philanthropy and piety give lustre to 
the character and greatness to the individual whose name 
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and ineraory we thus delight to cherish and honour! 
These additional qualifications do, by a single touch, as it 
were, transform polished silver into the brightest and 
purest gold ; they give, as it were, the master-touch to the 
portrait which before only bore a faint semblance to 
perfection. 

The desire to probe into and peruse the personal inci- 
dents and collateral events which intertwined, made up, 
and surrounded the life and times of one so regarded, is 
so inherenti^and congenial to the noble feelings of English- 
men, and persons in general, that it begets within them 
somewhat of that reverence which possessed the minds of 
the ancients, and actuated them to deify and worship the 
saviours of their country and the benefactors of the people. 
The recollection of their usefulness kindles within the 
bosom of the true patriot the warmest emotions of esteem : 
in his life, everything which surrounded him is made, by 
the fondest wish, to partake of the essence of his greatness 
— to the mind of the well-wisher of his country, the smallest 
act of one, whom he regards as having, while living, been 
a benefactor to his fellow-men, an ornament to society, and 
an honour to his country, is justly viewed as a blessing, 
and the means of adding an additional and lasting ray of 
glory on the land that gave him birth. Indeed, he is re- 
garded as something more than an ordinary being, and, 
consequently, the " keeping " of his centenary birthday is 
looked forward to, by every one of his admirers, with as 
much earnest fondness, and with no less anticipated delight 
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than that which each returning natal day implanted and 
possessed in the days of their own childhood. His death is 
forgotten in the recollection of the fact that he once lived, 
to be a blessing ; the mind forgets for the instant that he 
is not among the living, and fondly ♦makes the admirer 
believe that he will, in the company of others, gather 
around the venerable centenarian on his natal day, to pre- 
sent him with chaplets of evergreens, and sentiments of 
affection. The mind would willingly obliterate, "He being 
dead," in the esteem it entertains, and the conviction 
forced upon it, that he " yet speaketh," and is seen in his 
acts stiU among the people. 

These are some of the laudable feelings which gratitude 
will awaken in the bosom of all sensible persons, and which, 
when properly carried out, frequently give rise to those 
Public Commemorations which it is a pleasure to see so 
willingly and heartily celebrated in honour of acknowledged 
worth. It is a pleasure, because, to the living, it does 
this good, wliile honouring the departed, it tells to the 
wf i'ld that gratitude is alive among us ; it tells to the 
rising generation that it is only for them (any one of them) 
to do that which is worthy of merit in their lives, and 
when they are dead it will live in the memory and affection 
of their posterity. There needs, let it be remembered, no 
excuse for showing acts of gratitude for merit — gratitude 
was never yet called to an account, or required to write an 
apology, for her feelings ; and never will she leave, let us 
hope, the territory of the heart of a true-born son of Old 
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England. Gratitude is a gift from Heaven quite as much 
as bread ; and he is a madman who spurns either from 
him, and refuses to be benefited by them. Think of this, 
young readers, and cherish gratitude in your hearts, and by 
your lives show that you lay the same burden on others. 

Now, it is well known, that it is not every spider that 
spins a web in a garden, catches a fly ere he is destroyed j 
so neither is it, let it be recollected, every worker in the 
world's workshop who lives to be benefited by his labours 
— the industry of both may be admired long after the 
workers have perished ; but such is the law of nature and 
the mil of their Creator. Similarly, perhaps, may the 
inscrutable reasons and the veiled expediency be accounted 
for, which is so tacitly adhered to by England in tardily 
evincing, in numerous instances, her appreciation of, and 
her willingness to reward, the labours and merits of her 
livinff sons. Still, as if to show them that they must live by 
faith in the promises of rewards in things temporal as well 
as things spiritual, there never was a nation so ready and 
so keenly alive to the policy and justice of honouring the 
ashes and keeping alive the memory of her departed great : 
nay, often rewarding the merits, earned by the father, upon 
his children for successive generations. It matters little 
what our individual political opinions be, or the diversities 
in sentiments of creed entertained, the peer and the pea- 
sant, the rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
are all and each ready to revere the memory of the worthy 
dead, and with heart and soul, purse and hands, if needs 
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be, to aid in weaving the laurel in memoriavi to the truly 
good and great of those who have shed their light while 
living to benefit the human race, and left a luminous 
galaxy, when departing, to guide and cheer those who may 
live after them in finding the paths of freedom, happiness, 
and honour. It does not follow that stony registers must 
perpetuate the fame of such : it is enough to know that one's 

" own goodness 
Shall live, when earthly monument is none." 

It is the innate birthright of Britons to regard the deeds 
of their forefathers with more than ordinarv or common- 
place interest — whether they consist of acts of noble valour 
* by sea or land, or be shown as honourable footprints im- 
pressed by perseverance in the arts or the sciences; or 
distinction attained in the Cabinet, or the study ; in the 
Church or at the Bar, or in the truly noble cause of phi- 
lanthropy — they are recalled with pleasure, gratify the 
sensibility of, and make a lasting impression on, the finer 
traits of the human character — pride in the chivalrous and 
valorous acts, the indomitable perseverance, and nobleness 
of character shown in their ancestors, and act as strong 
inducements for the present generation to follow their 
praiseworthy examples : the remembrance of them nerves 
against cowardice, idleness, and selfishness, and stirs their 
posterity to see that such glorious testimonies of noble- 
ness of ancestral pride be not tarnished or veiled by the 
contrary acts of those to whom they are transmitted. 
" Keepsake, sir?" said one in reply to a question, "yes. 
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I have one : my father's name, his deeds, and his love to 
God and man, which I wUl keep, and on my dying bed 
hand, with my last blessing, to my children, uneclipsed by 
any black spot in my own life : I will hand it to them 
framed with my own deeds and piety, which shall be no 
disfigurement to the blessed souvenir." How beautiful is 
this greatness, and how exalted the nobility which is seen 
in the. truly chivalrous father I When such truly noble 
British pride as this, in conjunction with that preceding, 
ceases to be part and parcel of the existence of the true- 
born Briton, then shall the land that gave him birth be 
blotted out of the map of nations, and its organic struc- 
ture hide itself in shame below the briny billows which 
uow lave her shore, and every wave which shall then roll 
over it, shall chant curses on the memory of those un- 
worthy ones whose baseness caused them to leave their 
original bounds. But this can never be so long as Britain 
is true to her original pride — so long as the blood of 
Britain's fathers flows in the manly veins of her children. 
England has been, and shall remain, an eminent example 
to all the world of the pride she has in the name of her 
worthy sons, and the scrupulous jealousy with which she 
sees that their merits are handed down untarnished to 
posterity. England says to every one of her sons, re- 
specting their worthy predecessors, their 

• «....... "worthiniflae 

Bemaines reotordcd in so many hearts. 

As time nor acalice cannot wrong your right 

To th' inheritance of:"-— 
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and to her sons now living and may yet be born, 

1. . . . " Fame you must poBsesse — 
You, that have built, by your great deserts, 
Out of small meanes, a farre more exquisit 
And glorious dwelling for your honoured name 
Than all the gold that leaden minds can frame." 

Yes, "fame" and honour too; for such shall be firmly 
built in the memorv of their nation ! 

But if there be any one human qualification which calls 
for special recognition above others, it is that essence of 
greatness which Christianity has so strongly enjoined upon 
her disciples — brotherly love — a spirit of philanthropy — 
philanthropy which manifests itself in not only maintain- 
ing the unity of tlie human species and striving to remove 
the barrier which prejudice, narrow views, and selfishness, 
have set up in opposition to common sense, common justice, 
and disinterestedness, but which goes further, shows itself 
by " treating" as Humboldt says, " all mankind, without 
reference to religion, nation, or colour, as one fraternity — 
one great community," fitted for the highest objects des- 
tined for it by its Creator, and strives as its ultimate object 
to let all, whether bond or free, find their freedom in the 
knowledge that the religion of Christ can make them free 
indeed. Common humanity is one of the noblest leading 
principles in the history of mankind, but when it has so 
high a motive as this, it then becomes not only the ex- 
ponent of the finest part of our humanity, but tho positive 
proof that we have been with Jesus ourselves, and are 
desirous to seek our fellow that we may say to him, " We 
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have found Jesus — come and see," so that many Na- 
thanaels (whatever the colour of their skin) may be induced 
to come and exclaim, " Kabbi, thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the king, of Israel." 

Philanthropy has a noble origin, and a rightful throne 
in every heart, for God made the heart, Christ washed out 
the dust which the whirlwind of sin had drifted into it, 
and the Holy Spirit relighted and regarnished it with flames 
and mirroVs of love : the three then took their seats in it, 
but, and let it never be forgotten, reserved one seat vacant 
— one for our brother. He, then, who allows his brother 
to occupy that seat in his heart, makes him a part of 
himself, and at once becomes a true philanthropist, and as 
such makes the temporal and spiritual welfare of the new 
occupant the ruling principle of his life. This humanity, 
this ruling principle, was the foundation of Christianity, 
was promulgated by the Christian religion, and by the in- 
fluence of the same religion it has been kept alive, and, like 
leaven, is gradually permeating the whole body of the 
human race — ^its oxydating power, if I may use the word 
in this sense, is silently and surely eating its way through 
the manacles of the slave, and destroying the power of the 
sword — it is bringing freedom and ensuring peace; in 
other words, establishing love and dethroning that in- 
humanity whicli 

" Makes countlesii thousands mouru." 

Moreover, bear in mind that the vacant seat is universal 
as well as free. I cai'c not who he may be, I fearlessly 
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assert, he is not worthy of the name of man if he allows 
that seat to be only partially occupied — occupied by the 
white man only — the negro must be there as well — and if 
the negi'o and the oppressed be there, then that heart will 
not find rest till they be free — free as that heart itself is — 
free as God made man free before free man took freedom 
most tyranically from free man. He will endeavour to 
secure to his black brother even more than that liberty 
which Cowper has so beautifully pictured : — 

" There is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poets, and by senators unpraised. 
Which monarclis cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away : 
A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind : 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more, 
"lis liberty of heart derived from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood, who gave it to mankind. 
And sealed it with the same token." 

God said, " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread," but nowhere that one man shall He a slave — a 
beast of burden to another. It is true God " made man 
upright" and that be has " sought out many inventions," 
but the most impious, the most unrighteous, the most 
hell-born of all his inventions is that of slavery — a traffic 
in human flesh. 

If, my readers, your house were entered by thieves and 
your property taken ; nay, yom* wives, children, and re- 
latives, treated with violence before your eyes, and in the 
sight of bystanders, would you not resist ? Would you not 
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with your own arm, and call upon those who stood by to 
help you ? You would, and more, if those who saw and 
knew of the violence and would not aid, but coolly re- 
garded it as no affair of theirs, those you would stigmatize 
as most inhuman, most cruel, and as not a shade before 
the thieves themselves — you would regard them as abet- 
tors and accessors of the acts. Such then is the view you 
must take of the diabolical treatment to which the slave 
and the negro are subjected. You do, my readers, know 
of the tyranny and cruelty to which the negro is daily sub- 
jected, and if, therefore, you do not with every nerve you 
possess come to his help, you are not a jot before the 
trafficker in human flesh — if not the principal to, you are 
accessory both before and after, the cruelty and oppression 
under which the poor negro is daily suffering and dying. 
Let, therefore, your love for him give him a seat in your 
heart, and so show your brotherly and manly feelings. 

It has been said that a Queen of England once declared 
that the name of a certain town which she had lost woiild> 
after her death, be found engraven upon her heart. Speak- 
ing by comparison, one would be led to foretell that if a 
trafficker in human flesh were opened after he was dead, 
either no heart would be found, or one so black that it 
would not be known from the colour of the poor negro's 
skin, for whom, while living, it had no feeling. And what 
shall we say of the heart of the free man, who cares little 
or nothing for the wrongs and cruelties which his enslaved 
black brother suffers ? Why, just this, my readers, — he 
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has a heart of stone, blood of frozen ice, a soul not larger 
than a bodkin's point, and is totally unworthy of the free- 
dom he enjoys. Oh! then enlarge your soul, let your 
heart of flesh beat, your blood warm, and your whole 
energies be devoted to the crying cause of the negro. 
Abel's blood called not more loudly to heaven for ven- 
geance than the heart-rending sufferings of the negro do, 
for your intercession and humanity on his behalf. If you 
have humanity, if you have the spirit of Christianity, he 
will not cry in vain. You will give him that seat in your 
heart, and love him as Christ loved you. 

Nothing can more beautifully express and more forcibly 
set forth the true principle which actuates and shows the 
genuine philanthropist, and one possessed of those bro- 
therly and manly feelings, than the words of the poet 
Wither :~ 

" No outward marbe we have to know, 

Who thine, oh Christ, may be, 
Vntill a Christian loue doth show, 

Who appertains to thee : 
For Knowledge may be reach'd vnto, 

And formall lustice gain'd ; 
But till each other loue we doe. 

Both Faith and Workes are faign'd." 

This is universal love — love for the enslaved as well as for 
the free. When, therefore, we discover greatness stamped 
with the die of such love, and of so elastic and ductile 
a character that it is seen extending itself like so many 
radiating circles from home and fatherland to the tens of 
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millions in distant realms, the possessor of such is not 
only a philanthropist indeed, but a hero in every sense of 
the word ; all the laudations and civic crowns of old Rome 
could not more decidedly emblazon and proclaim it ; it 
speaks its own merits, and paints its honours silently but 
indelibly on the fleshy shields of every good man's heart — 
and that is worth far more than all the triumphal crowns 
and pyramidical monuments that the whole world could 
offer. 

Well, then, one who deserved all such honours, and was 
even more than the hero — who was a Christian soldier as 
well as a philanthropist — dwelt among us only a few years, 
scarcely a quarter of a century ago, and in memory of 
whom these pages are written. Scarcely a quarter of a 
century ago, his merits were recognized in the honour 
which the nation paid to his mortal remains ; but a greater 
honour is demanded for him, and such as he, in the living 
thoughts of posterity : they must be recorded in the heart 
as the glorious and most emphatic evidences of our never- 
dying affiection and gratitude for our ever-to-be-remem- 
bered countryman and benefactor. I say our benefactor, for 
the negro is our brother and one of the great human family. 
His life and heroic deeds must and will ever deserve a place 
in the memory of the thoughtful. Thoughts of such heroes 
as Wilberforce, Clarkson, Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, and 
Joseph Sturge, must be living thoughts of gratitude, and 
ever worthy examples for encouragement and imitation : 
no bare cold thoughts like those which possess us in our 
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daily routine, they must be warm and elastic, I had almost 
said angelic — for while we think of them here we may cast 
our eyes for their abode 

" Where angels sing and dwell." 

Sweet is the odour of such men's deeds to the memory, 
and precious the balm of consolation which the recollection 
of them silently conveys to the soul in times when she is 
constrained to paint to herself the horrors inflicted on our 
race by the rough and jagged angles which appear so often 
on the human character : it tells her that man's nature is 
not so bad and inhuman as some would make it to be ; 
that the human heart only wants the living spark, and it is 
then all on fire of love for its brother ; the blacker his skin, 
and the heavier that brother's bondage, the more intensely 
will the fire burn to set him free. 

It has been asserted that " on the opinion of men de- 
pends our fame." If this be true, the philanthropist can 
never be forgotten ; all hold him in the highest esteem ; 
he is above all in the living thoughts of the memory ; 
honour for him cannot be too frequently manifested, nor 
his deeds too often recited, to gratify the desire and give 
opportunity for praise. Of others the world may proclaim, 

"Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow. 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

But of the philanthropist, in his character as such, the 

sum of the " Black Word " for him is, " He was born, not 

for himself, therefore we will speak tenderly of his feelings : 

he was born to love and serve all mankind." His love for 
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his universal brother has kept from him that which taints 
the acts and motives of not a few — so-called benefactors of 
mankind — selfishness. . 

If there be one among the thousands of philanthropists 
to whom the " living thought " is due, it is " the venerable 
patriarch in the cause of slaves," as Lord Brougham so 
graphically called William Wilberforce, the instrument by 
which no fewer than 800^000 slaves were set free — felt 
that their bodies, souls, and all that belong to them, they 
might no longer say belonged to " massa wid de whip," 
but to themselves. He and his cause will live through all 
times ; yea, when slavery in every part of the world shall 
be only known as an historic and long-goue-by fact which 
once blotted the map of the free-bom community, the 
name and deeds of Wilberforce and his compeers will live 
and be as dear to the recollection as they are at this day — 
they cannot die — they will be among the Living Thoughts 
of England's worthy sons long after those of Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, Milton — and I had almost said our immortal 
Shakespeare — are forgotten. More: it shall be said, when 
even the great works and eminent men of the present day 
are lost in oblivion, chaos, and regarded as myths, that, 

" To sire from grandsire, and from sire to son. 
Throughout their generations, did pursue, 
With purpose, and hereditary love, 
Most steadfast and unwavering " 

to remember the name of William Wilberforce and his love 
for his white and black brothers. 
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With an hereditary love not less steadfast, and with a 
feeling of reverence for the name of Wilberforce (whose 
" works of faith, and labours of love," are, we doubt not, 
now crowned with "an exceeding great rewaru" with 
those happy spirits who " through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises"), let us give him a hallowed place in 
our Living Thoughts, and in the Sketch of his Life and 
Times endeavour to gather many thoughts and instances 
of example for our consideration, admiration, and profit. 
And here I would affectionately admonish my younger 
readers to use discretion in the gathering, inasmuch as 
they will have men and actions surrounding the Life of 
Wilberforce, which, if they should, (and I see little reason 
why they should not,) take an interest in, and read parti- 
culars for themselves, they will find outwardly appear to 
be quite as valuable as any examples which his life may 
offer for their imitation. The outside may, and they will 
find often does, appear ripe and golden ; but within they 
will discover only maggots and worthless refuse. " All 
is not gold that glitters," remember ; and while it is our 
interest and duty carefully to choose the purer metal, it is 
no less our duty most scrupulously to reject the base alloy, 
however temptingly it may be oftcred to satisfy our wants 
and desires. "St." Bernard has this so mucli to the purpose, 
that I am sure ray younger readers will not scold me for 
bringing his saying to their notice. Latin scholars may 
translate for themselves, but for others a translation is 
affixed : — Si quid mali vides in alio, vide si in te est ; si 
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est, rejire, si no)i est, abstine. Si quid loni vides in alio, 
vide si in te est ; si est retine, si est assume. 

" If any evil thou canst see 

In other men to dwell, 
Eeject it soon, if 'tis in thee ; 

If not, it etill repel. 
If any good have other men, 

See if thou hast it too ; 
If 80, retain it fast ; but then, 

If not, pray get it, do." 

I 

v. 



i\t Slate* Cljampm 

Such men are raised to station and command, ' 
When Providence means mercy to a land; 
He speaks, and they appear, to Him they owe 
Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow." 

NLIKE many of his worthy coadjutors, both 
dead and living, who privately laboured with 
that silent eloquence of a good life and sin- 
cerity of pui-pose, which fortified their cause, 
and enabled them to be instrumental in bringing about 
that glorious harvest of Abolition and Slave Emancipation 
of which hundreds of thousands are at this present hour 
enjo\-ing the fruit, the subject of our memoir was public 
man — one whose private and public life not only stands 
out in the boldest characters as an honourable member of 
the British senate, but as a truly Christian patriot, and one 
whose name to all ages will be regarded as having been 
the watchword of negro freedom, while his deeds will be 
looked upon as conferring upon his nation the greatest 
honour that any nation can desire and be proud of — giving 
to man his "birthright": freedom to the slave. While every 

3 
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good man, to whom the silent labours of those departed 
are known, will drop a tear of aflfection and gratitude over 
their graves, and lift up his daily orisons of gratitude to 
Heaven for the blessing of having had them sent among 
us, not only for our betterment, but to aid in giving rights 
to the wronged ; he will, with the same aspiration, breathe 
his heartfelt thankfulness to " the Giver of all good," that 
many of their fellow-helpers are still spared, not only to 
receive our warmest sentiments of love and gratitude, and 
to bear their testimony, before the rising generation, to 
the zeal and greatness of heart which characterized the 
Slaves' Champions, but to tell to the civilized world that 
the benevolent work of univmal freedom did not stop 
with the clarion voice of Wilberforce and the death of his 
compeers, but is still steadily and satisfactorily progress- 
ing to that all-to-be-desired time when slavery shall be 
known no more. While, I say, this feeling must possess 
our bosoms for the departed friends of freedom, and the 
living champions in the same cause, the name and deeds 
of Wilberforce demand all the honour that individual and 
public gratitude can evince for his memory, or that can be 
conveyed to the public through those channels which, next 
to the blessing of freedom itself, is dear to old England, 
viz., through the medium of an unfettered voice and an 
unfettered press. 

Surrounded by great actors in the world's drama, and 
taking a prominent part in many of the scenes which 
passed during a most eventful period in the history of this 
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country, the name of William Wilberforce stands promi- 
nently forward as dear to the recollection of many living, who 
knew him personally, appreciated his Christian character, 
the sincerity of all his acts, his spotless honour, the ener- 
gies he devoted to the cause of humanity, and to all those 
objects which he considered likely to conduce to the moral 
improvement of mankind ; to all, his name is associated 
with feelings of profound reverence as, in the words of 
Lord Brougham, " The venerable patriarch of the cause of 
slaves." By all, therefore, who value freedom and the 
memory of a good man, the following Sketch of his Life 
and Times in Commemoration of the Centenary of his Birth 
will be read, it is presumed, with that interest which the 
life of a Christian patriot is sure to command from every 
kindred breast, and lover of the benefactors of our species. 

While yet the English nation was recovering from the 
horrors which the tragedy connected mth. the Black Hole 
at Calcutta had inflicted on its nerves, and the sound-wave 
of victory which arose from Plassy had scarcely died from 
the ears of our foes east and west of that plain; while the 
gallantry and daring sagacity of Clive in the East, was 
laying the foundation for a hundred years of commercial 
advantages to ourselves, the blessings of freedom to the 
conquered Hindoo and Mahometan people, and opening a 
way for the introduction of the saving doctrine of Christ- 
ianity — that one sole religion on which national greatness 
or individual freedom can find a secure basis and perma- 
nent existence — while the strong hand of Pitt was holding 
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the helm of the nation, and his master-spirit was guiding 
the tossed and straining barque of the British constitution 
through the troubled waters of a universal war, and steer- 
ing her past the rocks and quicksands of Home and Foreign 
policy and intrigues ; while the popular indignation mani- 
fested at the loss of Minorca, and the fierce clamour which 
sent the unfortunate Byng to a premature and martyr's 
grave, had scarcely cooled down ; while the gallant Wolfe 
was climbing the heights of Quebec, whicli was to be at 
one and the same moment the road to his victory over the 
French and his own death: ensuring thereby the conquest 
of Canada to his nation, and immortal fame in the memory 
of his people to all posterity j while on the outskirts of 
civilization, where the vices of polished and savage life 
were exercising a baneful influence on the policy of Europe, 
the knife of the assassin was being prepared to take the life 
of an autocrat sovereign; while the preaching of White- 
field was drawing thousands to his views at home, and the 
poetiy of Metastasio was electrifying Southern Europe ; 
whUe the ink was flowing from the pens of Goldsmith, 
Stem, and Gray, and infidelity was being promulgated by 
Eousseau and Voltaire ; while Hunter was following up 
his surgical labours, and Cook was preparing for his future 
circumnavigating of the globe: both to confer lasting bene- 
fits on the human race ; — the town which was the first to 
shut its gates against Charles I. gave cradle to the subject 
of our memoii' — to that one who, in after life, was to stand 
in the Senate-house of the British Nation, and there lift 
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his voice, successfully, against oppression, tyranny, and 
slavery, and on behalf of freedom, common humanity, and 
brotherly love; one, who should show to the world his 
utter abhorrence and the illegality of Fresh-Money, as the 
stanch old burghers of Hull did to the forces of Charles 
their antipathy to monopolies, the Court of High Com- 
missioners, the Star Chamber, and the illegality of Ship- 
money — one, who should be the champion of that despised 
race of whom this time a hundred years ago, and for years 
after, it might |)e said : — 



" Spurn'd, degraded, trampled, and oppress'd. 



The negro-exile languished in the West, 
With nothing left of life but hated breath. 
And not a hope, except the hope in death! " 

Such were some of the most important events and the 
state of society which a century ago immediately pre- 
ceded and ushered in the nativity of William WUberforce, 
on the 24th of August, 1759 — a day which also possesses 
an unenviable reputation as being the anniversary of the 
horrid massacre of 70,000 Hugonots, or French Protest- 
ants, throughout the kingdom of France, attended with 
circumstances of the most shocking treachery and cruelty: 
it began at Paris in the night of the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew, August 24th, 1572, by secret orders from 
Charles IX., King of France, at the instigation, it is said, 
of his mother the Queen-dowager, Catherine ». . .willcis. 
I mention this coincidence, because it is worthy of being 
remembered. Wilberforce's birthday, which might be said to 
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souud the trumpet for life and freedom to 800,000 human 
beings, proclaimed at midnight, two centuries before, the 
ironhand of death and oppression to more than 70,000 of 
our fellow-creatures. The slaves in the West, and the poor 
Hugonots of France, were not very dissimilar in the treat- 
ment they received ; and the characters of the masters to 
whom they were morally bound were equally true parallels. 
Of both classes of victims it may be justly said— 

** Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven." 

But, to return to the subject of our memoir, on, as be- 
fore observed, the 24th of August, 1759 (the same year 
in which William Pitt, on the 28th of May, first saw the 
light), William Wilberforce was born at Hull, in a house 
in High Street, and was baptized in Trinity Church in the 
following month. He was descended from an ancient 
family, originally settled at Wilberfoss, near Pocklington, 
in the county of York ; whence was derived the family 
name; and the manor which had been possessed by his 
ancestors, was alienated by W. Wilberfoss, who sold it in 
1719. The ancient orthography of this local designation 
was changed to Wilberforce by the members of a branch 
of the family which flourished in the city of York in the 
seventeenth century. The Slaves' Champion was the son 
of Robert Wilberforce, of Kingston-upon-Hull ; and his 
grandfather had twice held the office of mayor in that 
borough: indeed, his ancestors had been, it seems, for 
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many years successfully engaged in trade at that town. 
We may here observe, that some of his forefathers were 
connected with the Thorntons^ and hence the intimacy 
between William Wilberforce and that family: an intimacy 
which a similarity of excellence, humanity, and piety, 
served to bind in the strongest bond of union. 

The young philanthropist, we are told, was a feeble, deli- 
cate child, but was blessed with a vigorous mind and an 
affectionate temper : so critical was the state of his health 
in early years, that, in after life, he was wont to congratu- 
late himself that he was not bom in less civilized days., 
when it would have been thought impossible to rear so 
tender a child. However, without entering into all the 
minutiae of his infantine and juvenile . days, we may 
reasonably suppose that little Wilberforce was cherished 
with all that affection which springs from the bosom of 
fond parents, and that he passed through all those most 
interestiag and necessary gyrations common to the little 
masculine olive-branches of the present day, and which so 
much please, and so greatly delight, the heart and eyes of 
the paterfamilias and materfamilias of the year 1859; the 
pap and cradle; the pleasing toy and the ABC; top, 
marbles, and the Latin Grammar, no doubt had their 
respective weight upon the budding years of the future 
British senator. 

The death of his father occurring when he was nine 
years old, the care of his education devolved on his mother. 
At this period he was transferred to the guardianship of a 
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pious uncle and auut, residing at Wimbledon, near London, 
\inder whose roof new examples and powerful influences 
soon showed their efifects in his youthful life. His aunt 
was an admirer of Whitefield, and, (what was viewed as an 
evil in those days,) was infected with the religious senti- 
ments of Methodism. Not only did the pious aunt's in- 
fluence manifest itself in all the letters which her warm- 
hearted nephew wrote — and which then, as all through 
his life, bespoke the dictates of an ingenuous mind — but 
v/hile under her roof, the interesting child was often made 
the subject of the earnest and affectionate prayers of the 
venerable John Newton, to whom he was introduced by 
his pious relatives. We can easily imagine that one so 
beloved, and so admired, by his fond aunt and her friends, 
as young Wilberforce unquestionably was, would frequently 
become the object of those kind comments which often^ 
in spite of the dictates of common sense, will urge the 
tongue to give utterance to that which the heart would 
most fondly hope is justly due to their prodigy ; we can 
fancy the kind aunt repeating, mth almost paternal feel- 
ings, some such inward sentiments of joy, hope, and resig- 
nation, as those which the chaming lines of Moidtrie so 
beautifully depict : — 

"His presence is like sunshine 

Sent to gladden home and hearth, 
To comfort us in all om* griefs, 
■ And sweeten all our mirth ; 
Should he grow up to riper years, 

Q^od grant his heart may prove 
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As sweet a home for heavenly grace 

As now for earthly love ; 
And if beside his grave the tears 

Our aching eyes must dim, 
G-od comfort us for all the love — ' 

That we shall lose in him." 

But over the abode of cheerful piety at Wimbledon, 
was soon to spread a cloud to bring many sad and sorrow- 
ful regrets — the warm-hearted boy was to be removed to 
a less religious atmosphere. His letters had betrayed the 
fact that his mind was imbued with religion, and this seems 
to have alarmed his relatives and friends at Hull, for his 
mother repaired with all despatch to London, for the ex- 
press "purpose of removing him from the dangerous con- 
tagion, as they deemed his aunt's principles, and from that 
which they believed would be detrimental to his future 
weU-being, and imperil his friendship with those of his 
Yorkshire acquaintance. All that could tend to quench 
and obliterate his pious feelings, was had recourse to with 
more than common solicitude and zealous infatuation by 
his friends (?) at Hull. The ball-room, cards, aiid the 
theatre, were all tried by turns, to draw his mind from 
religion, and to beget within him a love of the world and 
its pleasures ; but all failed for a time to have their in- 
tended effect ; he resisted their gaudy tinsel, and when 
first taken to the theatre he says, "it was almost by 
force." By degrees, however, the world captured the 
young soldier, and he gradually acquired a relish for the 
new and jovial life into which he had been forced. What 
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a lesson this ! And if it were not with the hope that it 
may be of service to parents and the friends of youth in 
the present day, my pen should not be the means of re- 
freshing the mind on such past sad examples as those set 
before young Wilberforce. His relations now living will 
therefore, I trust, kindly view the repetition of them in 
this light, and exonerate me from any intention of speak- 
ing lightly and unbecomingly of the 'dead. Wilberforce 
himself says, "As grandson of one of the principal in- 
habitants," (of Hull) "I was everywhere invited and 
caressed : my voice and my love of music made me still 
more acceptable. The religious impressions which I had 
gained at Wimbledon, continued for a considerable time 
after my return to Hull, but my friends spared no pains 
to stifle them. I may almost say, no pious parents ever 
laboured more to impress a beloved child with sentiments 
of piety, than they did to give me a taste for the world 
and its diversions." But " God moves in a mysterious 
way," and notwithstanding the fact that up to the latter 
end of the year 1785, there was not an inch of ground in 
Ids heart but what the world might call its own, the early 
impressions which he received at Wimbledon were not to 
be totally lost ; the pious seed sown by his aunt, and the 
fruit which it ultimately produced, most beautifully illus- 
trate the divine maxim, " Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and thou shalt find it after many days." Of the gratifying 
change in his life we shall speak more particularly here- 
after ; let us therefore return with young Wilberforce and 
bis mother to Hull. 
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Having been some time at the Free School at Pockling- 
ton, he was subsequently placed under the tuition of the 
Rev. Joseph Milner, a clergyman distinguished by his 
writings; but particularly as being the author of that 
ecclesiastical work known as a History of the Church of 
Christy and which, to the present day, holds a prominent 
place in the estimation of Christians in general : especially 
with those holding Calvinistical opinions. The preaching 
of this divine appears to have made some impressions on 
his youthful mind, but to what extent it is not now possible 
to determine ; possibly the germ of many of those peculiar 
religious opinions, which in after life he repeatedly advo- 
cated from the press, may have been received while under 
that excellent man's tuition. While we leave the embryo 
M.P. at the feet of his tutor, and to the examples of his 
friends (from the time he left Wimbledon till that at which he 
took up his abode at College), we will look outside and see 
what had been, and was still, going on during that interval. 

We have already learnt from his own words how much 
of his outer life was made up — passed while Buckstone 
was labouring at his Commentaries, and England's great 
luminary, Sam. Johnson, was weekly plodding to the 
" Turk's Head " Literary Club, receiving complimentary 
honours from Universities and Royalty — including pen-and- 
ink blows of irritation from Macpherson; while Garrick 
was treading the boards of Old Drury, and reaching the 
summit of excellence as an actor ; while John Howard (a 
true philanthropist) was silently wending his way from 
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dungeon to dungeon in the ardent and unremitting exer- 
cises of Christian Charity ; while Walpole (the benign, but 
non-patron of artists and men of letters) was busy with 
the printing-press at Strawberry Hill, and poor Chatterton 
was dying of starvation ; while Bishop Lowth was on the 
episcopal throne, now occupied by William Wilberforce's 
energetic and Christian son ; while the partition of Poland, 
and the revolution in Sweden, were engaging the attention 
of political circles, and the suppression of the Jesuits by 
Pope Clement XIV. was astonishing the Church and Ca- 
binets of the Continent; while Kennicot was labouring 
over biblical and oriental lore, and Suffon was engaged in 
the field of natural history; while the tutor of young 
Chesterfield had not yet written that fatal name which, in 
the year 1777, brought him to the scaffold ; while Wilkes 
was an outlaw, and the terror of a " General Warrant " 
was filling the hearts of the innocent with fear; while 
Edmund Burke was delivering his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, and Sheridan was gaining the highest 
reputation at Covent Garden, and preparing his voice to 
deliver that triumphal oratorical eloquence on behalf of 
Warren Hastings, and which Lord Byron has celebrated 
in the following lines : — 

"When the loud ciy of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Heav'n in her appeal to man, 
His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 
The wrath— the delegated voice of God ! 
Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed, 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised." 
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And further — while Spain refused to explain or modify 
that " Family Compact " which caused us to declare war 
against her, and forced her to exclaim, "Peace with 
England, and war Avith all the world;" while Bute and 
Pitt were at hammer-and-tongs respecting the advantages 
and disadvantages which had accrued by that treaty which 
had given to us the American territory ; again, while, for 
the first time in the annals of England, seats in Parliament 
became matters of bargain and sale, and the Sovereign 
sought to establish his throne at the expense of a venal 
Commons and an unpopular nobility ; while internal quar- 
rels, riots, destitution, and failures in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, set all parties by the ears ; throwing a portion of 
the taxes of this country on our American colonies, gave 
rise to angry feelings abroad, and led them to take up arms 
against us ; while Lord Chatharai was forfeiting the con- 
fidence of the people by wearing the state livery of an 
earldom, and losing the power of that oratory he once 
possessed ; while the tables were turning in his favour, and 
he and his hostile train were driving the Duke of Grafton 
from power, and lifting Lord North into his place; while' 
even this last nobleman's acts were rousing the ire of the 
indignant Chatham and causing him to give vent to expres- 
sions, for the too free use of which he was likely to be called 
unpleasantly to an account; while the Lord Mayor of 
London was lecturing his Sovereign at home, and acts of 
violence were bringing the King's troops into collision 
with the American colonists abroad, and the great Chatham 
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was drawing towards the close of his life — while all these 
outward struggles had been harassing the nation, young 
Wilberforce had been preparing himself to enter as a 
student, the College of St. John's at Cambridge. Finally, 
at the very time that Wilberforce was packing up in Hull 
to start for the University, and probably in the act of 
receiving the warm good wishes and parting shake of the 
hand from his friends, the news of the Battle of Bunker's 
Hill, and the Declaration of Independence by the United 
States of America, was being wafted across the Atlantic for 
the information and to the chagrin of the British nation. 

Whether the subject of our memoir was or was not 
interested in any of these national matters, is of little 
importance : one thing is certain, that the great actors in 
the great drama going on in the outer world cared little 
for him, and he in his turn was quite unconcerned touching 
the definition the burly and testy Lexicographer chose to 
give to the word "oats" in his famous lexicon; his own 
little world no doubt had its own sun and clouds, which 
alternately gladdened and shaded his daily trials. He might 
have felt and repeated, when his little world did not go 
so smoothly as he could wish, what older heads have had 
cause to feel was their position at such moments — that 
the world is 

" A stage, where every man must play a part. 
And mine, a sad one." 

There were more senses than one in which the early life 
of Wilberforce may be called a sad one ; but perhaps the 
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saddest was that which deprived him of an early and con- 
tinued Christian and property disciplined training, and the 
loss of which he himself regretted to the close of his life. 

It was about 1775 that he entered as a student at St. 
John's, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1^81, and that of Master of Arts in 1788. At College he 
contracted an intimacy with William Pitt, and with Isaac 
Milner (the younger brother of Joseph Milner), who after- 
wards became Dean of Carlisle. 

In his eighteenth year, by the death of his grandfather, 
and also his uncle at Wimbledon, he mherited an inde- 
pendent property under the sole guardianship of his mother, 
and at once became " lord of himself," so that the very 
first night that he arrived at Cambridge he was introduced, 
to use his own words, to " as licentious a set of men as 
can well be conceived. They drank hard, and their ^ 
conversation was even worse than their lives." What a 
contrast between the young philanthropist's introduction 
to his aunt's villa at Wimbledon, and that he now received 
as a " freshman " at Alma Mater ! Worldly-minded and 
thoughtless as he was, he was amazed and horror-struck 
at the low character and vicious life of his new companions ; 
but though he rowed too often in the same boat, and too 
frequently entered into many of the scenes in which his 
gay associates found pleasure, he never sunk so low as to 
allow himself to be dragged into the corroding mire of 
their vile excesses : just the fringe of foimal religion made 
up his inner life, and all outside of that was idle amuse- 
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ments — card pnrties — nTul a roiiml ot gniety whicli jitst 
stopped wlierc excess begnri, ft is not necessary to follow 
llini into nil tliose ptcnstires into whicli lie eagerly ran, and 
to drag out from tiic grave of time the errors into wliiclt 
his foolisli companions and tlic Intoyancy and elastic spirit 
bf liis yotttli led liinl ; but we may just sum up the contrast 
in saying, ttiat tlie Bible which was known to him at 
Wimbledon, and the songs of 2ion which at that picture 
of a pious EnglisK home were sung, were now, at Cam- 
bridge, the one a shunned and unopened volume, and the 
other supplanted by the cup and song of Bacchanalian 
rnirth and riotings. Who would have recognized in the 
same person the nephew sitting at ihe feet of his aunt, 
hearing the words which belonged to his eternal peace, 
and the student in the rooms of his profane corapatiions at 
Cambridge, liis ears beiiig there defiled by all that was 
obscene, and his soul poisoned and put in jeopardy of 
eternal ruin ! The time which was thus so injuriously and 
unprofitably consumed, and the evil examples which he 
here so readily imbibed, he himself declares he conld not 
loolc back upon iu after life without unfeigned remorse," 
and with shame, that he had sacrificed so mUch on the 
shrine of pleasure, folly, and sin, in his growing years. 
Thant God that we, who live now, know that he was not 
an immolated victim on that shrine, although his ploUs 
friends of that day, feared that his life would only produce 
tares with scarcely a grain of wheat. I say we have f^ason 
to thank God, and millions have a like reason id bless 
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Providence, fliat rtlttioilgli Uic gootl seed wlildlt was sown 
early at Wifriblctloh was tliickly coveretl wUli tares and 
weeds, the latter died after a terrible struggle for pos- 
session, and the former bdrst forth with luxuriance, and 
with frutt most abilndantly and most profitably. 

" 'inith 19 aivrnys strnngc, 
Stranger than iiction." 

Let Us not judge j let us not entertain feelings partaking 
of too hypercritical a tincture ; manhood and boyhood 
alway see with different eyes ; we are t6o prone to forget 
the follies of oUr own youth in the storm of detris which 
rolled around and covered many of the brighter spots in 
the life of the youthful years of those we are apt to eriticise. 
Let him that was without sin and folly in hiS youth cast 
the first injurious slur on the memory of the youthful 
Wilberforee. 

On attaining his raajorityj he frequently took Up his 
residence at the beautiful villa at Wimbledofl. Many were 
the charms wliicb that villa possessedj — and oh^ that lie 
had continued to drink of that draUgbt which he had tasted 
there ten or twelve years before I While standing on that 
halloAved ground, did ever his soni look around, and the 
thoughts of the past constrain him to cry out^ " 0 that 
one would give me to drink of the Water of the well from 
which my aunt drew for me, living waters 1 *' What his 
feelings were when he stood there, not Only a man, but 
the ownef of that very villa^ where so many happy days 
had been spent, must be a mattef of conjecture. Mere, 
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however, v)g miist leave him till tlie fcircilrastances of which 
Ave sliall speak in the next section, brought him before the 
world in the character of a pTiblic man. No doubt he 
realized many o^ those feelings which most of us remember 
as being contained in the poem of the "Old OaVenBuclcet," 
when he revisited his youthfdl haunts : — 

iiow dear to my heart are the scenes ot my childhood, 
When tond recollection recalls them to view ! 
the orchard, the meadow, and deep tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew," &c. 



— » — 

" it seems but yesterday 
i wna a ctild : to-morrow to be grey." 

"wSM^ brefitli of tie great iord Chatham haft 
UH 1-^ scarcely ceased hovering aroiiiid the walls of 
1^^^ the Senate ifoUse in which it had so often, 
while living, been heard to echo arid re-echo the dictates 
of his master-spirit 3 about the time that llenry (now 
Lord) Brougham — oUr present illilstrioiis aiid venerable 
example of industryj learning, and hninanity — that living 
and active Bibliothelce and Mtlsedm of Knowledge^ Science, 
and Wisdom, was an infant, kiclciflg and squalling, in 
his cradle ; about the time that the cannon of Gribraltar 
was opening its destructive fire on the besiegers of that 
fortress ; and while the Gordon riots were disturbing the 
peaceable inhabitants of London, and death was removing 
the Empress Maria Theresa from a world of sorrow^ the 
student of St. John's was stepping from the abode of 
Learning to the platform on which Themis reigns sit- 
prerae — from Cambridge to a seat in the British Senate. 
On his coming of age, just before the general election of 
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1780, he was returned as a member of Parliament, amidst 
much popular tritimph, for his native town, Kingston-upon- 
Huli. New dangers now surrounded hira and threatened 
to bring about his ruin. He entered freely into all the 
life of London " fast " men ; became a member of various 
clubs ; was courted by the gay and noble, gambled and 
played, followed all the allurements of vice, and indulged 
in every pleasure that could stamp him as a man of the 
world; and, most extraordinary, though flattered by 
Royalty, almost worshipped by fashionable circles, and 
mixing iii all sorts of vanity, he neither debased himself, 
by forfeiting his independence, nor lost his moral purity. 
The observation that was made in reference to the provi- 
dential care, and which was manifested in the life of ano- 
ther, is peculiarly applicable to that of Wilberforce at this 
time. " A baud was preserving him from the wreck of 
ruin, whicb he neither knew nor saw." 

I shall here quote the words of one of his numerous 
biographers as fitly showing his position at this juncture : 
"In a season of intense political excitement in 1783, he 
took part in the discussion of affairs in a great county 
meeting at York. The weather was cold and stormy ; the 
castle-yard was crowded; and men of powerful frames 
and strong lungs could scarcely make themselves heard, 
when up rose a small, feeble man, virith shrill but musical 
voice. The multitude were arrested and enchained by his 
eloquence for more than an hour ; and before his speech 
was finished, the acclamations of the freeholders burst 
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forth, * We will have this man for our county member.' 
This was his own heart's ambition. But so bold was the 
idea, and so improbable its realization, that he concealed 
it irt his own breast, till the feeling of the county rendered 
his election certain. In after years, he saw in this event 
something more than gratified ambition. It was one of 
' the notables of his life,' which he recorded in his journal 
thirty years after in these terms : — * My being raised to 
my present situation just before I became acquainted with 
the truth, and one year and a half before I in any degree 
experienced its power — this, humanly speaking, would not 
have taken place afterwards.' " The commanding position 
which he acquired as member for Yorkshire, sustained by 
an eloquence worthy of it, was an important element in 
the influence which^ at a later period, he brought to bear 
on the abolition of the slave trade, and many of those im- 
provements which he advocated and saw carried out. 

In February, 1783, he advocated the treaty of peace > 
concluded with the United States and their allies, during 
the short-lived Administration, when Lord Shelburne (the 
Marquis of Lansdowne) presided over the Treasury, and 
Mr. Pitt, with whom Wilberforce had connected himself 
by the closest and most intimate friendship, was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. On this occasion he seconded the 
motion for an address of thanks to his Majesty, observing, 
that at that moment tranquillity was essentiaUy requisite 
for the country after " a mad and calamitous war." While 
the wisdom of Franklin and the genius of Washington had 
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thus defeated the obstinacy and the insane stupidity of 
our George, the merits and clear-headedness of tJieir George, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, gained for him the honour 
of being their first President at this period ; and while 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was sitting before his easel, and the 
great Mozart was dotting those staves which should for 
all ages thrill and inspire the soul with heavenly strains, 
our own legislative assembly was being prorogued to give 
rest to the shaking brain of majesty, and an opportunity 
for members to "enjoy the races," &c., and which Wilber- 
force did, he says himself, to the fullest extent, and with a 
heart bent on all its vanities. 

Having gone down to York on the prorogation of the 
House, he there, in 1784, "spent his twenty-fifth birth- 
day at the top wave and highest flow of all those frivolous 
amusements which had swallowed up so large a portion 
of his youth." In conjunction with some of his college 
friends, he proposed to make a tour on the Continent. 
Being disappointed by the refusal of a friend, at York, 
whom he invited to join him, he, most fortunately, asked 
4 Isaac Milner (afterwards Dean of Carlisle), who consented 
to accompany him. Here, let us take notice, commenced 
to ooze that stream which was to drive back, ere long, the 
dark and powerful wave which had for so many years 
borne him on towards the whirlpool of destruction. At 
this time the companions were all "jolly fellows well 
met " ; but ere many months were to pass, the veil was 
to be withdrawn, and their eyes open to their danger. 
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Hear what Wilberforce himself says of his companion. 
"Though Milner's religious principles were, even now 
(1784-5), much the same as in later life, yet they had at 
this time little practical effect on his conduct. He was 
free from every taint of vice, but not more attentive than, 
others to religion. He appeared in all respects like an 
ordinary man of the world, mixing, like myself, in all com- 
panies, and joining, as readily as others, in the prevalent 
Sunday parties. Indeed, when I engaged him as my com- 
panion in my tour, I knew not that he had any deeper 
principles. The first time I discovered it was at the public 
table at Scarborough. The conversation turned on Mr. 
Stillingfleet (rector of Hotham), and I spoke of him as a 
good man, but one who carried things too far. ' Not a 
bit too far,' said Milner ; and to this opinion he adhered 
when we renewed the conversation in the evening on the 
sands. This declaration greatly surprised me j and it was 
agreed, that at some future time we would talk the matter 
over. Had I known at first what his opinions were, it 
would have decided me against making the offer; so true 
is it that a gracious hand leads us in ways that we know 
not, and blesses us not only without, but even against our 
plans and inclinations." [And Mr. Wilberforce might have 
added that, it is generally those persons who care least 
about religion -who are loudest in their cry that the pious 
in matters of religion " carry things too far."] However, 
a lodgment was made in his conscience, and matter for 
serious thinking suggested, which left him no peace till he 
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had discovered that he had not carried reh'gious matters 
far enough for his own safety. | At Nice he and his friend 
Miker often discussed religion in a kind of speculative 
mariner ; but neither felt the power of their conversation 
— the one cold and lukewarm, and the other gay, and 
counting the whole of his blessing to consist in the enjoy- 
ment of the things and pleasures of this world, and the 
society of his mother, sister, and two female friends, who 
were his companions in the tour. | He was 

The diamond — ^yefc unpolished, 
• Whose hidden light was clouded ; the gem — 
Whoso value no merchant could prize — 
A Peruvian mine imopened. 

But duty called him from the retreat where he had been 
luxuriating with his friends. He and MUuer were on the 
point of leaving : the former to resume his parliamentary 
duties, when, accidentally, a copy of Doddridge's Eise 
and Proffress fell into his hands ; casting his eyes hastily 
over its pages, he asked Milner's opinion of it. " It is 
one of the best books ever written : let us take it with us, 
and read on our journey," was the reply of Milner. They 
" did : and it led him to determine, at some future time, to 
examine the Scriptures for himself, to see if things were 
stated there in the same manner. Naturally of a weakly 
constitution, his health seemed to give way ; many were 
the dangers which beset his personal safety; but neither 
of these things appeared to make the least impression on 
his mind. 
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At Wimbledon gathered the gay and the thoughtless as 
usual. Thither Dundas, Pitt, and the "men" of the day, 
repaired — now for a day's rest — ^now for a night's fill of 
festivities and care-for-nought pastime — aU dancing blind- 
folded on the precipice of destruction. 

His parliamentary labours again over, he and Mr.Milner 
prepared (June, 1785) to rejoin the ladies they had left 
behind them in Italy. On the road thither, reading and 
examining the Greek Testament occupied the leisure of the 
two travellers; and the same employment we find them 
engaged in, on the Ehine, in September of the same year 
— and, says our senator, "By degrees I imbibed Milner's 
sentiments, though I must confess witt shame, that they 
long remained merely as opinions assented to by my un- ' 
derstanding, but not influencing my heart. My interest 
in them certainly increased, and at lengt'u I began to be 
impressed with a sense of their importance. Milner, though 
full of levity on all other subjects, never spoke on this 
but with the utmost seriousness ; and all he said tended V 
to increase my attention to religion." " Often," he says, 
speaking of the free use he made of pleasure while at Spa, 
while in the full enjoyment of all that this world could 
bestow, " my conscience told me, that in the true sense of \ 
the word I was not a Christian. I laughed, I sang, I was 
apparently gay and happy j but the thought would steal 
across me — ' What madness is all this ; ' to continue easy 
in a state in which a sudden call out of the world would 
consign me to everlasting misery, and that when eternal 
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happiness was within my reach 1 For I had received unto 
my understanding the great truths of the Gospel, and be- 
lieved that its offers were free and universal, and that God 
had promised to give his Holy Spirit to them that asked 
for it. At length such thoughts as these completely oc- 
cupied my mind, and I began to pray earnestly. As soon 
as I reflected sincerely on these subjects, the deep guilt 
and black ingratitude of my past life forced itself upon me 
in the strongest colours, and I condemned myself for 
having wasted my precious time and opportunities and 
talents. It was not so much the fear of punishment by 
which I was affected, as a sense of my great sinfulness in 
having so long neglected the unspeakable mercies of my 
God and Saviour; and such was the effect which this 
thought produced, that for months I was in a state of the 
deepest depression from strong conviction of my guilt. 
•Indeed, nothing which I have ever read in the accounts of 
others exceeded what I then felt." 

These extracts sufficiently show what the inward state 
of his mind was; but will he show his light? WiU he 
conceal his new-bom feelings and try to please God and 
mammon? Will the alarmed be still the gay young man, 
and mix in the frivolity of that company which to him was 
once so congenial ? How will he treat, and be treated by, 
the fashionable world and those statesmen who had been 
his co-votaries in pleasure? Will he be "ashamed of 
Jesus " ? Let him speak his own words and tell what his 
thoughts were at that time : — " Nothing so convinces me 
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of the dreadful state of my own mind, as the possibility — 
which, if I did not know it from experience, I shonld 
believe impossible — of my being ashamed of Christ. 
Ashamed of the Creator of aU things! One who has 
received infinite pardon and mercy, ashamed of the Dis- 
penser of it, and that in a country where his name is 
professed I " The thin line which was now the rubicon of 
the contending combatants within him was to be passed — 
the straggle was fierce, and well may we fancy we hear the 
troubled senator crying 

" Oh Thou my voice inspire 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." 

And in a few weeks he had grace given to him "to make 
up his mind." He not only had felt the fullest conviction 
that that happiness which he had been enjoying was only 
like following a sound and pursuing a dream; but he 
might have exclaimed in the language of Cowper : — 

* * * * "Eappiness, 
I have songht thee in splendour and dress, 

Li the regions of pleasure and taste : 
I have songht thee, and seem'd to possess, 

But have prov'd thee a vision at last. 

" An humhle ambition and hope, 

The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
'Tis sufficient, if peace be the scope 
And the summit of all our desires." 

" Peace " was indeed his scope, and without more ado he 
frankly and boldly made an avowal of the change which 
God had wrought in his heart. To his friend Pitt he 
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considered it especially due that he should open his mind. 
" I told him," says he, " that though I should ever feel a 
strong affection for him, and had every reason to believe 
that I should be in general able to support him, yet that 
I could no more be so much a party man as I had been 
before." — Some treated the announcement as the' effect 
of a temporary depression, which social intercourse would 
soon relieve ; one threw his letter angrily in the fire ; 
others, knowing that his ^ast life had not been vicious, 
imagined that he could but turn ascetic, and regretted the 
expected loss of his social accomplishments and political 
assistance. Another says, " Mr. Pitt, the great statesman, 
thought that his friend was out of spirits, and hastened to 
Wimbledon to cheer him, and to discuss him out of his 
fancies. He had looked up : and Divine strength and 
wisdom were not withheld from him. For two hours the 
friends discussed their differences. The jnan of the world 
tried to reason the young Christian out of his convictions, 
but soon found himself unable to combat their correctness, 
if Christianity were true." Mr. Wilberforce accounts for 
this in these words : — " The fact is, he," Mr. Pitt, " was 
so absorbed in politics that he had never given himself 
time for reflection on religion." 

But if his gay circle of friends was so much alarmed and 
astounded at the extraordinary change which they now 
saw had come over their once convivial companion, there 
was one who, more than any, heard with astonishment and 
alarm the news of his reformation — that was that one who. 
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when he was a child, hastened from Yorkshire to London 
to rescue him from what she deemed fanaticism : it was 
his mother. His letter to her announcing the great fact, 
breathes sentiments of pious affection, moderation, and 
resolution. " All," he says, ** that I contend for is, that 
we should really make this book (the Bible) the criterion 
of our opinions and actions, and not read it and then think 
that we do so of course j but if we do this, we must reckon 
on not finding ourselves able to comply with all those 
customs of the world in which many who call themselves 
Christians are too apt to indulge without reflection." 
Neither in town nor country, nor in matters of business, 
did he intend to be a recluse. " No, my dear mother, in 
my circumstances this would merit no better name than 
desertion ; it is my constant prayer that God will enable me 
to serve him more steadily, and my fellow-creatures more 
assiduously ; and I trust that my prayers will be granted, 
through the intercession of that Saviour 'by whom only 
we have access, with confidence into this grace wherein we 
stand,' and who has promised that he wiU lead on his 
people from strength to strength, and gradually form them 
to a more complete resemblance of their Divine original." 
That mother was blest, doubly blest — blest in living to see 
her son a Christian, not in word only, but in deed — blest 
in having a son whose influence should be of so affectionate 
and valuable a nature as to be the instrument by which 
she herself was to become a Christian also — she happily 
lived to be of one mind with her son. 
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Mr. Wilberforce now turned Wimbledon Villa into what 
it was in his juvenile days — a Bethel. God's altar was 
again recognized where the knees of himself and aunt had 
often bent in humble supplication ; and, where his youthful 
voice was heard in heavenly song, he and his friends 
Milner, Scott, Elliot, and Thornton, now bent before their 
Maker and lifted their voice of praise and thanksgiving to 
the God who had done such great things for him — London 
Clubs were given up, former friends who knew not God 
were treated with becoming respect, but their society 
avoided. Christian intercourse and friendship were now 
sought as eagerly as the pleasures of the world were before. 
While he did not " flee from man's pursuits and shun his 
ways," when business bade him draw near, he did not rush 
into the society of the worldling. He was now the man 
and the Christian, and 

" None acted both parts bolder — 
The man and Christian soldier." 



" Unrivall'd as thy merit be thy fame, 
And thy own laurels shade thy envied name — 
Thy name, the boast of all the tnneful choir, 
Shall tremble on the strings of every lyre. 
While the chana'd reader with thy thought compliesj 
Feels corresponding joys or sorrows rise." 

N the Parliament of 1786, Mr. Wilberforce 
stood in that angust assembly as no longer the 
gay and thoughtless M.P., but as a Christian 
Senator. If his acts, as a member of the 
House, were before characterized by honesty, integrity, and 
independence, they are now to receive an additional lustre, 
and proceed from motives actuated by those higher prin- 
ciples which the spirit of Christianity sets in motion in 
the bosom of her disciples. The "love of Christ" was his 
talisman, and that love continued to be the guide and rule 
by which he henceforth discharged all his public and private 
duties to the end of his days. 

Christian love, like another well-known love, does not 
always run smoothly. " While personally aiming," writes 
one of his admirers, " at a higher standard of character, 
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his mind was deeply affected by the corruptions of society 
around him. Their depth and breadth, instead of over- 
whelming him with despair, with which most men turn 
away from contemplation of vast evil, aroused his whole 
renewed nature, and he conceived the bold idea of becoming 
the reformer of his nation's monils." At this period he 
was only twenty-eight, and yet we find him writing at that 
time, " God has set before me, as my object, the reforma- 
tion of my country's manners." On one occasion, while 
travelling from county to county, visithig the castles of 
the nobility and the palaces of the bishops — arguing his 
project of reformation with lords and prelates — in a spirit 
of gentleness, unostentation, but with ardent zeal and 
strong faith — devoid, however, of any enthusiastic pre- 
sumption, he was invited to stay on a visit to a nobleman, 
who, in the course of conversation on the subject of the 
corrupt state of the manners of the masses, ridiculed the 
young Eeformer's peculiar notions. " So you," observed 
his host, " wish, young man, to be a reformer of men's 
morals. Look then, and see there what is the end of such 
reformers," pointing, as he spoke, to a picture of the 
crucifixion. The nobleman could not have given a more 
effectual illustration of the depravity to which M«reformed 
man had sunk, than by calling Wilberforce's attention to 
the subject of that picture — it was intended to be a slur 
upon his Christian life ; but, on the contrary, it fanned the 
flame of zeal in the young man's breast — an appeal to the 
death of his Saviour, and the circumstances which brought 
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about that death, efiPectually convinced Wilberforce that re- 
formation was seriously needed, and that energies directed, 
and time devoted, in that channel, would not be misspent. 
Notwithstanding the many discouragements with which his 
new scheme was beset, and the opposition with which 
it met, it received the encouragement, approval, and co- 
operation of many, and ultimately performed much good 
service in its time and way ; but his own personal example 
did more to impress men with the beauty and worth of a 
moral and Christian life, than all the good intentions of 
the society which he formed for that purpose. Hannah 
More bears testimony to this fact. " That young gentle- 
man's character," she said, " is one of the most extraordi- 
nary I ever knew for talents, virtue, and piety; it is 
difficult not to grow wiser and better every time one 
converses with him." And we, of the present day, may 
re-echo these sentiments of that pious lady, and add of 
Wilberforce : — 

"The grave cannot thy virtuous deeds obscure, 
Thy life hath purchased to posterity 
An honest fame which ever shall endure." 

But before we particularly notice that sublime work, — 
to which he consecrated his political life — the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and to which we will devote a special 
section, — ^let us take a brief review of those events which 
were surrounding him, and a short sketch of his political 
life in general. While at home, Margaret Nicholson was 
attempting the assassination of our sovereign, and both 
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Houses were engaged in the affairs of Warren Hastings, 
and abroad, death was depriving Prussia of her Frederick, 
and the smouldering spark was being fanned into that flame 
which ultimately destroyed the Bastile and brought Louis 
to the guillotine; while the report was circulating that 
our own King was recovering from madness, and throwing 
all shades of parties into a kind of chaotic political con* 
fusion, and Austria was declaring war against France; 
Gustavus III., of Sweden, was falling by the hand of an 
assassin, and Marat by the hand of Charlotte Corday ; 
while the blood of the gay and volatile Marie Antoinette 
was mingling on the scaffold with that of her soft and 
simple husband, and hostilities were brewing, on the one 
side by England, Spain, and Holland, and on the other by 
France, which were to give victory to Lord Howe, and an 
opportunity for Jarvis, Duncan, Nelson, and CoUingwood, 
to carry our flag in triumph over every sea ; while Napoleon 
was signalizing his talents at Toulon, and "Wellesley was 
shattering the power of the formidable Mahrattas in India; 
while Napoleon was being elected First Consul of France, 
and Ireland was being imited to England; and, finally, 
while the latter part of the eighteenth century was being 
disgraced, and thousands ruined, by a land filled with 
speculators and loan contractors — till honesty nearly dis- 
appeared from the national character, and the effect of 
those momentous and disgraceful years was coating the 
countiy upwards of £500,000,000 of debt, and bringing us 
to the brink of bankruptcy and all the horrors which are the 
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sure companions of debt, whether it fall on a nation or an 
individual: — during this notorious quarter of a century, 
the subject of our memoir stood in the British Senate- 
House an untainted member, and aided, as a good and 
skilful mariner, to enable the bark of the British nation to 
weather the storms. 

, The first important parliamentary matter we find him 
taking part in, in his new character, is in the case of 
Warren Hastings. On the motion for ihe impeachment of 
that gentleman in the above-named year, Mr. WUberforce 
not only animadverted on the violence of zeal displayed 
by some members of the House of Commons on that 
occasion, but strongly recommended the Administration to 
exercise much circumspection and care before they allowed 
any papers to be produced, the publication of which might 
be prejudicial to the state. 

Although, as I have remarked, a separate chapter will 
be devoted to the particulars relating to the abolition and 
emancipation of Slavery, some notice must be taken of it 
here, inasmuch that it forms the connecting link in his 
parliamentary career, and one by which he was distin- 
guished as a member of the House of Commons. It 
appears that Wilberforce was originally induced to move 
in the cause of humanity by the representations of Mr. 
Thomas Clarkson (the principal pioneer in the cause), 
whose views, at their fkgt interview, he was disposed to 
question, and especially many, of the allegations which that 
gentleman advanced iii ,his Essay on Slaveiys but after 
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some investigation of the subject, he seems to have been 
satisfied of their truth, and at a dinner given by Mr. 
Bennet Langton, he formally agreed to become a member 
of a society which had been established with the view to 
put an end to the practice of making human beings articles 
of commerce. In consequence of the strong conviction he 
entertained on the matter, he in 1787 brought forward a 
motion relating to the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
which led to the presentation of petitions, in favour of that 
measure, from every part of the kingdom. Illness sub- 
sequently prevented Mr. Wilberforce from proceeding in 
his good work, and therefore the next year Mr. Pitt, in 
the name cf his absent friend, submitted some resolutions 
to ..the House. The business was, however, postponed 
v^- to the following session, when the propositions were sup- 
ported by the eloquence of not only our philanthropist, 
but by that of Pitt, Fox. and Burke ; and the question was 
carried without a division. But tliis was only like placing 
a straw across the Falls of Niagara, to stop the flow of 
its impetuous current. The object he had at heart had to 
contend wth powerful and interested opposition ; and in 
1791, when he moved for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent the further importation of African negroes into the 
British colonies, he was defeated, and the motion negatived 
by a majority of seventy -five. In 1792 he made another 
attempt, still supported by the (now rival) statesmen Pitt 
and Fox, and he so far succeeded as to induce the House 
to agree to a resolution for the gradual abolition of the 
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abominable traffic in human flesh; and which was carried 
with only eighiy-five dissenting voices. The motto Nil 
desperandum still kept the hope of ultimate success alive ; 
but it was not till 1807, during the short Administration 
that followed on the death of Mr. Fox, that ISx. Wilber- 
force had the gratification to see his labours effectual, to 
the extent of the abolition of the trade ia slaves by subjects 
of Great Britain. But let us retrace our steps to notice 
other matters. 

Mr. Wilberforce was usually to be found among the 
parliamentary supporters of Government, displaying, how- 
ever, thorough consistency of conduct and firm adherence, 
both in the character of a Christian and legislator, to the 
principles he professed. In 1790, we find him declaring 
in favour of the conduct of Ministers, relative to the con- 
vention of Spain ; and on the discussion of the war in 
India against Tippoo Saib, he asserted that that prince had 
been the original aggressor. He at first approved of the 
war with France, which followed the Kevolution in that 
country ; but he was likewise one of those who considered 
the continuance of the contest as impolitic after the esta- 
blishment of a settled government there, and he conse- 
quently supported those who negotiated the treaty of 
Amiens.. In 1804 he agreed to the propositions for inquiry 
relative to the defence of the country against foreign inva- 
sion; and in 1805 he displayed his independence in his 
conduct with regard to the accusation against Lord 
Melville, having on June 11 made a motion for an im- 
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peaclunent of that nobleman, for high crimes and misde- 
meanours, which was lost, and an amendment by Mr. 
Bond was carried, directing a commencement of a criminal 
prosecution by the Attorney-General. It is said, that no 
less than forty members of the House were influenced by 
the speech of Wilberforce on the inquiry concerning the 
affairs of that statesman, and which Mv. "Wilberforce con- 
sidered as forming a proper subject of censure, while he 
could not but admit that his lordship had shown great 
ability while he headed the Board of Control over the 
government of India. In the course of his parliamentary 
career, he supported Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Eeform ; he reprobated lotteries as injurious to the 
morals of society, and asserted that the employment of boys 
of a tender age in the sweeping of chimneys was most 
intolerable cruelty. Shortly after the duel between Pitt and 
Tierney, he attempted, but in vain, to procure a legislative 
enactment against the practice of duelling ; and in every- 
thing brought forward in the House tending to raise the 
moral and spiritual welfare of his nation, the voice and the 
energies of Mr. Wilberforce were sure to be found taking 
an independent and active part. 

"Wilberforce was the darling of his constituents. He 
was re-chosen, without opposition, for the county of York, 
at the elections in 1790, 1796, 1802, and 1806 j but at that 
which took place in 1807 he had to encounter a powerful 
competition from the two great families of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascelles, each of whom are said to have expended the 
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princely fortune of more than £100,000 in the contest. 
[Rejoice, ye Electors of Maiylebone ! wave I 0 wave to the 
hurrahs ye worthy topmost hairs on the heads of honour- 
able members and rejoicing voters at this fact ! Let your 
spotless integrity be illuminated, and the calumny of your 
foes be split into atoms by this truth ! TeJl to your elbow- 
neighbours, and to the utmost bounds of your electoral 
districts, that fifty years ago our countrymen in Yorkshire 
knew the rules of Cocker, as far as " Profit and Loss," 
when having reference to electional contests ; that they, 
in that day, had some idea, as we have in ours, that money 
makes M.P.'s to go ; that the worthy electors of Yorkshire 
knew quite as well the value of spade guineas, as many 
voters of the present day do, the value of Victoria sove- 
reigns.] The old member, however, was supported by a 
public subscription raised throughout the county, and he 
was again successful. The numbers of the voters, in this 
extraordinary contest, may be interesting to some. At 
the close of the poll, which lasted fifteen days, the numbers 
were as follows : — 

William Wilberforce, Esq. . . . 11,808 

Lord Viscount Milton 10,990 

Hon. Henry Lascelles 10,177 

These formed the largest amount of voters which had 
ever been polled at a county election. 

This contest did not pass without some severe comments 
from the enemies of the successful candidate, and, conse- 
quently, Mr. Wilberforce deemed it requisite to vindicate his 
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character by publishing a pamphlet, addressed to the free- 
holders of Yorkshire, whereiu he confuted the insinuations 
that he had, towards the termination of the combat, entered 
into a coalition with the party of the rival candidate, Mr. 
Lascelles. He also, at this time, addressed another pamph- 
let to the same persons, on the abolition of the slave-trade. 
At the general election in 1812, Mr. VVilberforce — not being 
willing again to encounter the expense of another contest, 
the last, notwithstanding the subscription, having caused a 
very considerable reduction of his finances — ^retired from 
the representation, and was elected member for the borough 
of Bramber, in Sussex, for which he likewise had a seat in 
the two subsequent Parliaments, until, in 1825, he finally 
relinquished his senatorial honours, by accepting the 
stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds. He had been then 
in Parliament forty-five years ; and " during a part of that 
period," says one of his biographers, " his influence in the 
House was superior to that of any other individual not 
possessed of official power." Not only were his political 
opinions often the target for the arrow of sarcasms, but his 
Christian character was more than once made the object 
of attack by his pitiable antagonists. On one such occa- 
sion, when a popular member repeatedly, and contrary to 
that order which the discipline of the House enjoins, 
designated him as the " honourable and religious gentle- 
man," Lord Brougham tells us that Mr. Wilberforce poured 
out such a strain of sarcasm which none who heard it can 
ever forget ; " not because he was ashamed of the cross he 



gloried in, but," says his lordship, " because he felt indig- 
nant at any one in the British senate deeming piety a 
matter of imputation." — " A common friend of the parties 
having remarked to Sir Samuel Komilly, beside whom he 
sat, that this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the great 
master of sarcasm^ the reply of that intelligent and just 
observer was worthy to be remarked — ' Yes,' said he, • it 
is the most striking thing I almost ever heard ; but I look 
on it as a more singular proof of Wilberforce's virtue than 
of his genius, for who but he ever was possessed of such 
a formidable weapon, and never used it.' " Keminding us 
of the well-known words : — 

"Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just. 
And he but naked, though in triple steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

Mr. Wilberforce is said to have possessed in perfection 
two 'of the most essential qualifications of a popular 
orator — the choice and most expressive purity of language, 
and the finest modulation of a sweet and powerful voice. 
The copiousness of diction which a classical education had 
conferred, and the ardent zeal arising from his religious 
sentiments and natural temper, contributed further to Ms 
excellence as a public speaker. One says, "The exclu- 
sive and limited system of opinions he had adopted, not 
merely with sincerity, but mth passionate enthusiasm, 
rendered him earnest, vehement, and affecting, where a 
philosopher would be frigid and indifferent." And another 
observes (and these extracts are given in order that the 
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reader may have all that is said of him by friends and 
foes : those living and who knew him personally will be 
able to judge to what extent credit may be awarded to 
these opinions), " Such is the extreme superiority of per- 
suasive power which the partisan or the bigot will often 
manifest over the man of enlarged views and liberal 
opinions. That he was often unconsciously lef into 
exaggeration, and indeed unwillingly to exceed the bounds 
of truth; that he sometimes allowed his feelings to pre- 
dominate over his reason, and hence led to ascribe unworthy 
motives to those whose honour was as spotless as his own, 
cannot be denied ; but, on the other hand, he devoted all 
his energies to the cause of humanity, and to the advance- 
ment of those objects which, in his opinion, were likely to 
conduce to the moral improvement of mankind." But if 
we " Nothing extenuate or set down aught in malice," we 
must sum up his parliamentary character in saying that 
he was an honest Christian man, and that as such, 
" Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway." 

Indeed, one, namely. Lord Brougham, who knew him per- 
sonally both in his public and private capacity, and who 
is no mean judge of character, while his opinion carries the 
greatest weight, and is irrefutable wherever, and on what- 
ever, it is brought to bear, says of Wilberforce that he was 
the " venerable patriarch in the cause of the slaves ; whose 
days were to be numbered by acts of benevolence and 
piety ; whose whole life had been devoted to the highest 
interests of religion and charity." 
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From the year 1800, the period at which we closed our 
review of the scenes which were surrounding the outer life 
of Wilberforce, let us here, before we revert to his private 
life, &c., take up the subject and scan the events, &c., which 
had been passing during the quarter of a centiuy which 
expired with his parliamentary career : — 

" J umping o'er time j 
Turning the accomplishments of m&uj years 
Into an hourglass." 

On the union of Ireland with England depended, in a 
gteat measure, the security of Great Britain, the curcum- 
stances attending which gave an opportunity for the seces- 
sion of Mr. Pitt from the Ministry, and the appointment of 
Mr. Addington. While there was a union between the 
crown and its advisers, the war with France was continued 
to be prosecuted as before. While the defeat of the French at 
Alexandria, and the bombardment of Copenhagen by Nelson, 
were lifting the spirits of the nation, the death of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby cast a gloom over many at home, and 
the assassination of Paul I. of Kussia no less astonished 
many in that empire and ridded the earth of a desperate 
despot; while the trident of Neptune remained in the 
hands of England, on the Continent Napoleon reigned 
supreme, and had crowded his armies towards the shore to 
invade our isle ; while Ave stood in expectant attitude and 
prepared to give a warm reception to the enemy, should 
he escape the vigilance of our oaken bulwarks, both parties 
were made temporary friends by that treaty so uufavour- 
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able to Great Britain which was signed at Amiens on 
March 27, 1802 — a treaty which at the end of thirteen 
months was cancelled by the acts of Napoleon. While 
the war was being renewed in 1803, Wellesley was fighting 
the battle of Assaye, and a republican government was being 
founded in Hayti. The next year, 1804, Mr. Pitt returned 
to the Ministry, and on the Continent Bonaparte was 
made Emperor. While, in 1805, our immortal Nelson was 
gaining the crown of a victorious death at Trafalgar, and 
the French were capturing "Vienna, and the battle of 
Austerlitz sending thousands to a premature grave, and 
the treaty of Presburg was being signed by France and 
Austria, at home the nation was busy with the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville, and harassed by the news of the 
victories which Napoleon was daily gaining. 

The death of William Pitt, 1806, was a great blow to 
the nation, and while Lord Granville, who succeeded him, 
was joined by Mr. Fox, and attempting to accommodate 
France, Napoleon was setting Louis Bonaparte on the 
throne of Holland, and Joseph on that of Naples, and 
receiving a check to his triumphs at the battle of Maida 
under Sir John Stuart ; while the kingdoms of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wirtemburg, were being established, the 
nation was depositing the mortal remains of Charles James 
Fox by the side of his great rival in Westminster Abbey ; 
while these two were being united by death and lamented 
by the living, the battle of Jena, and the capture of 
Berlin by Bonaparte, were calling our thoughts from the 
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strife of death at home to the strife of nations on the 
Continent. In the next year, 1807, the Administration of 
" all the talents '* signed its own death warrant with the 
same pen with which they had, a few hours before, that 
Act which gave to that Administration a glorious title of 
a martyr's crown, viz., the Abolition of the Slave 
Tbade. 

While the Duke of Portland, with Mr. Percival, was at 
the head of the Ministry, the battle of Friedland was 
raging. Peace between France, and Russia was signed, and 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen seized by British tars. In 
1808, while all the Northern powers were intimidated by 
France, England stood alone — all Europe was banded 
against her, and led by Napoleon at the head of more than 
a million of men ; Sir A. Wellesley was sent to aid Por- 
tugal, an expedition which gave the victories of RoliQa and 
Vimiera to his laurels, and Sir John Moore received his 
death-blow at Corunna in the expedition intended to 
dethrone the usurper, Joseph Bonaparte, who had been 
transferred from Naples and made King of Spain by Na- 
poleon on the abdication of Charles IV. In 1809, while 
a parliamentary investigation relative to the conduct of the 
Duke of York, as commander of the army, was going on, 
and Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning were settling their 
difference in a duel, Gustavus IV. was forced to resign the 
cro«Ti of Sweden, the Tyrolese were rising under Hofer, 
and the battle of Talavera was being won by our late "Iron 
Duke." The next year, 1810, saw Sir F. B'urdett taken to 
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the Tower ; the divorce of Bonaparte from the Empress 
Josephine, and his marriage with Maria Louisa of Austria, 
and Holland annexed to the French empire. In 1811, the 
Prince of Wales became Eegent, and the Spanish colonies in 
America independent. The next year, 1812, was an eventful 
one: while the indomitable spirit of the English — ^little 
helped by the cowardly allies — led by the immortal Wel- 
lington, rolled back the hosts of France from the Spanish 
territory, and sent them confused and broken across the 
Pyrenees, thereby adding to the roll of his victories the 
names of Badajoz and Ciudad Eodrigo j while Mr. Percival 
was falling by the bullet of Sellingham, and England 
was at war with the United States, Napoleon had set his 
foot on the neck of Europe, and was under the wjdls of 
Moscow — in Moscow, the city of the glorious Kremlin, 
vnth the tricolors of France waving triumphantly from its 
pinnacles, giving rule where an autocrat, not less tj'rannical,. 
had only a short time before been lord — out of Moscow, in 
flames, and making a disastrous retreat into interminable 
levels covered with snow — storms of snow and ice raging 
over the heads of the retreating and panic-stricken French, 
while a deadly enemy hovered over their flanks — till out of 
more than 500,000 men, only about 20,000 returned. 

The year 1813 gave to us the battle-crown of Vittoria, 
and saw a defeat of the Harasser of the European world 
at the battle of Leipsic. Tlie means which tended to bring 
about this are so graphically told by the Eev. Mr. White, 
in his LandmarJca of English History (and which book is 
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worth more than twenty times its weight in gold to every 
boy and girl in the land), that I am sure he will pardon 
me for extracting it for these pages. He says, speaking 
of the repose which the armistice of Pleswitz gave [June 4, 
1813], " This breathing time was too good an opportunity 
to be lost by the British Cabinet. Sir Charles Stewart 
was sent over to the Continent with unlimited command 
of money. He bribed the German nations to be freej 
outbade Napoleon in Sweden; and paid the Czar of 
Bussia for fighting in his own cause. Great Britain, like 
the benevolent uncle at the end of a comedy, distributed 
fortunes among all the personages of the drama. Sweden 
had two millions, and Prussia one, Eussia one; and 
S0,000 Prussians and 160,000 Eussians were kept in 
British pay ; and J65,000,000 of useless paper money was 
converted into solid gold by the credit of this country ; 
and when Austria, awakened by the jingling of all this 
money, pretended to turn patriotic, in hopes of sharing 
the spoil, Napoleon was not blind to the motives of the 
coalition against him, and said to the Austrian Minister, 
' Ah, Metternich 1 how much has England given you to 
make war upon me?' Satisfied with these benignant 
exertions in Germany, the Ministry neglected the army of 
Englishmen in Spain. While millions were flowing forth 
for the maintenance of half the faint-hearted kings in Eu- 
rope, the forces in Portugal were in arrears of pay. The 
maritime support was weak and inadequate, and Wellington 
had to undertake the duties of commissary and financier 
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as well as the commander-in-chief. The fate, however, of 
Napoleon was now sealed. The same year saw the final 
crash of his empire at Leipsic and at Vittoria. In the 
first-named battle there were upwards of 400,000 combat- 
ants, with 2000 guns. Of these, 100,000 never left the 
field ; and the Prench, ./ho were outnumbered nearly two 
if) one, were forced to a disastrous retreat, which exposed 
the territory of France itself to the invasion of the allies." 

The year 1814 restored Ferdinand VII. to the throne 
of Spain ; and while Paris surrendered, and Louis XVIII. 
was restored to his authority, the treaty of Paris was, on 
the 30th JVIay, signed by the allied sovereigns and France. 
Bonaparte retired to Elba, and the treaty of Ghent, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of America, 
gave a short respite to the war-trumpet of both the Old 
and New world. But this silence was not of long duration; 
in the next year, 1815 (the Glorious Tear) the Holy Alliance 
was formed, Bonaparte escaped from Elba, landed in the 
south of France, marched to Paris, resumed the imperial 
power — the execution of Murat — and that which makes 
every Briton's heart jump with joy — was gained by the 
great Wellington — the Victoey op Waterloo. Bona- 
parte abdicated, surrendered to the English, was deported 
to St. Helena, and the throne of France again restored to 
Louis. The events of this year form one of the most 
graceful feathers of pride in the cap of every British youth, 
and to old and young they are as familiar as " household 
words." While the year 1816 was ushered in by the 
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deatt of the Queen of Portugal, and saw tbe Lord Ex- 
mouth's expedition start for Algiers, the marriage of the 
lamented Charlotte to Prince Leopold ; that of the next 
year cast a deep veil of sorrow on the nation by the pre- 
mature death of that amiable Princess ; while this year, 
1817, saw the completion of Waterloo Bridge, it is also 
noted for being the year in which Watson, Thistlewood, 
and others, were tried and acquitted for treason. 

vvhile abroad, ia the beginning of the year 1818, death 
removed the King of Sweden from his throne j at home 
the latter end of the same year is noted for the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and saw the death of our own Queen, 
and those seditious movements which ended bv a massacre 
of unarmed men and women at Peterloo, near Manchester. 
1820 was ushered in by the decease of the father of our 
present beloved Sovereign, which event was shortly fol- 
lowed by the death of George III., and the accession of 
George TV., a Prince who, instead of devoting himself to 
the welfare of his people, sought his own personal conve- 
nience by enlarging his palaces and indulging in a loose 
and luxurious life. K his wife was ill educated and self- 
willed, she was treated with every indignity and insulted 
by every possible means that he and his servile courtiers 
could devise ; but death in the following year released her 
from her troubles, and, if possible, withdrew the check 
which her life had upon his immorality. This year (1830) 
wtnessed also the Cato-Street conspiracy, and the execu- 
tion of Thistlewood and his confederates; the treaty be- 
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tween Spain and the United States of America, and the 
cession of Florida; disturbances in Spain and Portugal, 
and the assassination of the Duke of Berri at Paris. 1821 
may be called the " English black year," for it saw, in 
London, a riot around the funeral cortege of the Queen at 
the very time that her husband was exhibiting himself to 
his Irish subjects as a royal buffoon, feasting and making 
merry in the most thoughtless manner. If a bad man is 
a curse to his people, a Bang like George IV. is a thousand 
times more so to his subjects. In this year also died Na- 
poleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. In 1822 the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended ; England and Ireland suffered 
great agricultural distress : famine and typhus broke out ; 
and in Ireland the law was outraged in every province ; 
while O'Connell not only marshalled the excited millions, 
but deluded them with the most fallacious hopes. 

Franklin returned from his expedition to North America; 
and the House of Lords was electrified by the news of the 
suicide of the Marquis of Londonderry. In 1823 the 
French invaded Spain, and the constitutional government 
of the coimtry was subverted, while an attempt, in April 
of the next year, to depose the King of Portugal was 
defeated by the spirited conduct of the French and English 
Ambassadors. This year (1824) was also remarkable for 
the war between the British and Burmese in India ; the 
death of Sir Charles Macarthy; and an insurrection among 
the negroes at Demerara, and in the West Indies. The 
year 1823, the year in which Wilberforce retired from 
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parliamentary duties, was a remarkable year — there was 
the death of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies, and 
the accession of Francis I. j the death of Alexander, Em-' 
peror of Kussia, renunciation of the Crown by the Grand 
Duke Constantino, and the accession of Nicholas I. of 
" sick-man " notoriety and Crimean troubles. Great com- 
mercial panics in London ; the recognition of the govern- 
ments of Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, by Great 
Britain, and a treaty of commerce by those states. Then, 
again, there was the convention between England and 
Eussia ; the recognition of the independence of St. Domingo 
by France ; the treaty between Great Britain and Brazil 
relative to the abolition of the slave-trade ; and finally, by 
the wisdom of such men as had been at the head of affairs 
for the last few years, the nation prospered, notwith- 
standing the apathy of the crown. 

Such is a brief outline of the events which surrounded 
the parliamentary career of Wilberforce from the year 1800 
to the time he resigned his seat. I have been induced to 
give this short sketch for two purposes — to show, in con- 
nection with the life of Wilberforce, that a Christian life is 
not hindered by, or incompatible with, the duties which our 
country demands, though that person may be even a mem- 
ber of Parliament ; and, secondly, to make this little book 
of some use (in addition to that which it furnishes as show- 
ing the life of Wilberforce to the rising generation,) by 
supplying them with a suuunary of the events of the last 
twenty-five years, by which they may refresh then- memory, 
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or be guided in their reading for more esteusive parti- 
culars. I will dose these remarks by observing that, 
however varied and> chequered the history of this said last 
quarter of a century may appear, it is quite true that, 
while we may find " sermons in stones and books in the 
running brooks," we may discover 

*' Good in everything." 



— — ♦ — 

" If meek bumilify e'er touched thy heart. 
If deeds of charity thy soul revere. 
If generous virtue can delight impart, 
Beader, a monument of these is here!" 

EFOEE taking special notice of those two 
important achievements to which. Wilberforce 
more particularly devoted the best energies of 
his parliamentary and private life, let us briefly review 
his Christian career in private, previously to, and after he 
retired from, senatorial labours — and while quietly en- 
joying the peaceable life of a private gentleman, down to 
that day when a sorrowing Commons and a weeping 
public followed him, either in presence or thought, to the 
Abbey of Westminster — to that hour when, in ripe old 
age, he departed to cross that 

"Bourn from whence no traveller returns." 

In the year 3786, we saw our senator standing in the 
House of Parliament as a Christian Legislator ; we have 
gone with him in that capacity through his parliamentary 
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career, and observed him surrounded by, and taking part 
in, those events which fell to the lot of his nation, unmoved 
in his Christian course by the dangers and difficulties 
which were insuperably connected with them ; we have 
seen him relinquishing his public duties with a character 
unspotted, and we have, moreover, heard what the opinion 
of Hannah More — no mean judge of what constituted the 
character of a Christian — was in reference to him shortly 
after he entered upon his journey heavenward. It only 
remains, therefore, for us, while striving to follow his good 
examples, to take notice of those prominent traits which 
he manifested in his subsequent days, for the benefit , of 
mankind, and which, at the same time, may serve to 
illustrate the purity of his own life, — bearing in mind 
that : — 

His lamp was lighted 
To guiide us on our way 
The heavenly pearls to find. 

While Mr. "VVilberforce's assiduity to his parliamentary 
duties, his conscientiousness, his talents, and eloquence, 
were securing to him the respect aind confidence of both 
Houses of the Legislature, the purity of his life, the 
earnest with which he pleaded for a change in the morals 
of those around him, and his recognized disinterestedness 
of motives, prepared the public for those truths which 
flowed from his lips, and caused them to be admitted into 
many circles, from which either ignorance or hostility would 
otherwise have excluded them. The soundness of Mr. Wil- 
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'berforce*s moral and Christian life prepared men for the 
publication of that work, A Practical Vim of tlie Fre- 
miling Heligiom Systems of Professed Christians, which was 
instrumental in awaking the lethargy of hundreds to a 
sense of their spiritual or, rather, non-spiritual condition, 
but particularly of being of signal use to that, then young, 
curate of Brading, in the Isle of Wight — who was after- 
wards known to the world as the author of JDairyman^s 
Daughter — namely, the Eev. Leigh Richmond ; and also 
of engendering in Scotland's worthy Chalmers those spi- 
ritual sparks which to this day have made his name dear to 
the hearts of Scotia's pious sons. Of this work Mr. Wil- 
berforce writes in his diary, 1793 : — " Saturday, August 3, 
laid the first timbers of my tract ;" and when the house 
was subsequently completed, and ready for inspection by 
the public, many of his friends endeavoured to persuade 
him that it would never do to take such a course as making 
it public. The " timber " added to the " timber," and came 
out a book, the title of which we have already quoted. 
One wrote, " A person who stands so high for talent, must 
risk much in point of fame, at least by publishing upon a 
subject on which there have been the greatest exertions of 
the greatest genius." Nothing daunted, to press the MS. 
must go, and the work stand or fall by its merits or deme- 
rits. He corrected the sheets during leisure intervals while 
attending committees of the House of Commons ; and the 
index was the result of labour after midnight and wearying 
debates in the senate. Only 500 copies were at first printed 
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' — sucli was the little demand for religious books at that 
time, that it was doubtful if half that number would find 
a sale. It was published April 12, 1797, and within a few 
days the book was not only out of print, but at the end of 
a little more than half a year, it had seen five editions, or 
7500 copies had been sold. How many copies have been 
disposed of since, it would be a hazardous task to guess. 
Bishop Porteus wrote of it : — " I am truly thankful to Pro- 
vidence that a work of this nature has made its appearance 
at this tremendous moment." His old friend Newton says: 
— " What a phenomenon has Mr. Wilberforce sent abroad ! 
Such a book, by such a man, and at such a time ! A book 
which must and will be read by persons in the higher 
circles, who are quite inaccessible to us little folks — ^who 
will neither hear what we can say, nor read what we can 
write. I am fiUed with wonder and with hope. I accept 
it as a token for good : yea, as the brightest token I can 
discern in this dark and periloxis day. Yes, I trust that 
the Lord, by raising up such an incontestible witness to 
the truth and power of the Gospel, has a gracious purpose 
to honour him as an instrument of reviving and strength- 
ening the sense of real religion where it already is, and of 
communicating it where it is not." It did all this, and 
oven Burke with his dying breath thanked the author 
through his physician. The work was " the produce of 
his (Wilb(;rforce's) heart as well as of his understanding." 
This work solved the enigma which to many his altered 
life had propounded. " His condition as a layman saved 
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him from the charge of professional bias; and a rich 
blessing from Heaven rested on his high endeavour to 
reach the heart in an ungodly age. 

" Not a year passed throughout his after life in which 
he did not receive " (we are told) " fresh testimonies to the 
blessed efifects which it pleased God to produce by his 
publication. Men of the first rank and highest intellect, 
clergy and laity, traced to it their serious impressions of 
religion, and tendered their several acknowledgments in 
various ways — from the anonymous correspondent 'who 
had purchased a small freehold in Yorkshire, th^t by his 
vote he might offer him a slight tribute of respect,' down 
to the grateful message of the expiring Burke." To Mr. 
Pitt, Wilberforce sent a copy, directing his attention to 
the last section of the fourth chapter, and says, " You 
will see wherein the reb'gion which I espouse differs prac- 
tically from the common system." The portion of the 
section to which Wilberforce probably alluded was this : — 
" The grand radical defect in the practical system of these 
nominal Christians is their forgetfuhiess of all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the religion which they profess : the cor- 
ruption of human nature ; atonement of the Saviour ; and 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit!" It has 
been well observed, that if Yorkshire had no other monu- 
ment of her honourable place in the rolls of her people, 
Wilberforce's Fractical View would be of itself an ever- 
enduring memento of her existence. 

It is only right to notice here that, the theological 
sentiments advocated in the Practical View are highly 
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Calvimstic,and that occasionally it shows a slight tincturing 
of religious enthusiasm. Its merits, however, greatly pre- 
ponderate, and its demerits vanish when they are judged 
by the test, that a truly Christian man wrote it, but not 
an infallible one. No truly Christian man will reject the 
good that one writes, merely because the writer differs 
with him on some peculiar point or other : that would be 
like a famishing traveller rejecting a draught of water 
because he saw one or two animalculse in it differing from 
those he knew were in the water of his own well. The work 
provoked in its day the animadversions of the Eevs. 
Gilbert "Wakefield and T. Belsham, of Dr. T. Cogan, and 
some other opponents, whose whys and wherefores we have 
not space for here. Shortly after the publication of the 
Practical /^i«p,Mr.Wilberforce,it appears, returned to Bath 
for a while, and was there the observed and admired of all 
observers and admirers ; but his reason and modesty were 
not blighted by that which is pretty frequently the misfor- 
tune to be the adhesive literary plaister, namely, — vanity, 
and a love of being deemed the little Penates of fashion- 
able watering-places and their hotels. While speaking 
of Mr. Wilberforce's literary labours, we may take notice 
here, that, besides the works already named, he published 
An Apology for the Christian Sabhath ; An Appeal to ilie 
Religion, Justice, and Humaniti/ of tJie British Empire on 
Behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies; and was 
the author of An Introductory Essay to Dr. Witherspoon's 
Treatises on Justification, &c., and contributed to the pages 
of the Christian Observer, 
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For evidence of Wilberforce's inward feelings about the 
time he published his Practical View, let us extract from 
his diary of Good Friday, AprU 4, 1779. " I thank 
God," he therein writes, " that I now do feel in some de- 
gree as I ought this day. I trust that I feel true humi- 
liation of soul from a sense of my own unworthiiiess, d 
humble hope in the favor of God in Christ, some emotions 
from the contemplation of Him who at this very moment 
was hanging on the cross, some shame at the multiplied 
mercies I enjoy, some desire to devote myself to Him who 
has so dearly bought me, some degree of that universal 
love and goodwill which the sight of Christ crucified is 
calculated to inspire. Oh ! if the contemplation here can 
produce these effects upon my heart, what will the vision 
of Christ in glory produce hereafter ! I feel something of 
pity too for a thoughtless world ! and oh, what gratitude 
is justly due from me (the vilest of sinners, when compared 
with the mercies I have received), who have been brought 
from darkness into light, and I trust, from the pursuit of 
earthly things to the prime love of things above. Oh ! 
purify my heart stOl more by thy grace. Quicken my dead 
soul, and purify me by thy spirit, that I may be changed 
from glory to glory, and be made, even here, in some 
degree to resemble my heavenly Father." What inward 
peace do we see here enjoyed by one who, not many years 
before, turned not aside from sin's bedecked and flowery 
path. We may now say 

" He was the freeman whom the truth made free." 
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On May 30, 1797 j he married Barbara, tlie eldest daugh- 
ter of Isaac Spooner, Esq., a iLerchant of Liverpool, and 
of Ehndon House, Warwickshire, by whom he had four 
sons and two daughters. In addition to his villa of Wim- 
bledon he possessed an estate at Markington, in Yorkshire, 
and was, for a country gentleman, what is understood to be 
" well to do " — not too rich nor too poor. 

Often he had to exercise the difficult duty of self-restraint 
— sorely was that spirit tried which might have retaliated 
with the bitterest sarcasms; but he had been under the 
tuition of a meek and gentle Master — he could turn the 
shaft aside by his Master's remedy — "bless and curse not" 
— " Turn to him the other also." He was wont to meet 
his rampant slanderers with — " Every animal employs the 
note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its species ; every 
man expresses himself in the dialect most congenial to his 
temper and inclination, the most familiar to the company 
in which he has lived, and to the authors with whom he is 
conversant." His more malignant and younger enemies he 
would commiserate with : — " Poor fellow ! I hope I can 
bear him no ill will, but allow for, and pity him." Had 
not Mr. Wilbexforce been equally benevolent in his private 
feelings, as in Uis public actions, he might have become 
one of the bitterest satirists, and the greatest wit of the 
centurv in which he lived. 

Castlereagh's tragical death (August, 1822) peculiarly 
afifected him. He says : — " Poor Castlereagh ! I never was 
so shocked by any accident. He really was the last man 
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in the world who appeared likely to be carried away into 
the commission of such an act, so cool, so self-possessed. 
It is very curious," he observes, " to hear the newspapers 
speaking of the incessant application to business, forgetting 
that by the weekly admission of a day of rest, which our 
Maker has graciously enjoined, our faculties would be 
preserved from the effects of this constant strain. I am 
strongly impressed by the recollection of the endeavours 
to prevail on lawyers to give up Simday consultations, in 
which poor Komilly (who destroyed liimself in 1818) would 
not concur. If he had suffered his mind to enjoy such 
occasional remission, it is highly probable the strings would 
never have snapped as they did from over-tension." 

About this period we have a beautiful illustration of 
the habits of two ages blending. Age and overwork were 
telling upon a naturally weak constitution, and now, in 
his later years, he often availed himself of the too frequent 
opportunities given by a heavy speaker, to indulge himself 
with an how's sleep in the back seats in the gallery ; and 
this indulgence was cheerfully and respectfully conceded 
by the House. To have disturbed the slumber of Mr. 
Wilberforce would have been with one consent scouted as 
" a breach of privilege," for which no ordinary apology 
would have atoned. Our beloved Queen does not of course, 
from her own knowledge, recollect who that playmate 
was, who in 1820 was delighted with her innocent smiles 
and prattle. Wilberforce writes to Hannah More that in 
1820 he was invited to visit the Duchess of Kent. " She 
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received me," he says, *• with her fine animated child on 

the floor by her, with its play-things, of which I soon 

became one," "What a change since then ! Tbat " fine 

animated cMld" is now a grandmotlier and our Queen, 

beloved by her people as never a sovereign was loved 

before ! In reverence, reader, bow the head and pray God 

to bless and preserve her to us ; and her husband and 

children to her, and bring her, them, and us, in His own 

good time, to those realms of bliss where we shall all be 

kings and princes in His Divine presence ! 

Mr. Wilberforce was, in his more domestic circle, also a 

man of prayer. Whoever surrounded his breakfast table — 

and persons of all ranks and the highest distinction were 

often there — was invited to join in family prayer. He was 

also a kind master, and when any of bis servants were 

unwell, he woidd be found praying at their bedside. He 

likewise " Eemembered the sabbath-day to keep it holy." 

And we are told that, on one occasion, a minister of state 

called on him on some public business on a Sunday; he 

at once excused himself, saying, fie would wait upon his 

lordship at any hour he should fix the next day, but he 

was then going to church ! And this was after he had 

ahready attended morning service. 

" Now let U8 repose from our labour and sorrow, 
Let all that is anxious and sad pass away : 
The rough cares of life lay aside till .to-morrow j 
But let us be tranquil and happy to-day." 

Not only was he the humble Christian and the minister- 
ing angel at the bedside of his own household in their 
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sickness, but he extended his sympathies and the balm of 
consolation to the bedside of his friends and neighbours : 
wherever temporal and spiritual comfort were needed, there 
was to be seen the effects of the hand and heart of Mr. 
Wilberforce. Peaceable and gentle to all around him, 
in private life and in public, "fearful of giving," says 
Lord Brougham, "the least- pain in any quarter, even 
while heated with the zeal of controversy on questions that 
roused all his passions ; and more anxious, if it were pos- 
sible, to gain over rather than to overpower an adversary ; 
disarming him by kmdness, or the force of reason, or 
awakening appeals to bis feelings, rather than defeating 
him by hostile attacks." His ethereal fire shone all the 
brighter when lighted to illuminate the emng steps of his 
private friends, and when Humanity breathed into his soul 
to invigorate his spirits on her behalf, " his eloquence," 
we are told on the same authority, "was of the highest 
order: it was persuasive and pathetic in an eminent degree" 
in general ; " but it was occasionally bold and impassionate, 
animated with the inspiration which deep feeling alone can 
breathe into spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, 
varied by extensive information, enriched by classical 
allusions, sometimes elevated by the more sublime topics 
of holy writ." 

Dearly did he love and enjoy that retirement and that 
inward communion which is so beautifully described by 
Cowper. His soul imbibed the spirit, while his lips moved 
with the following words : — 
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The calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 

For those that follow Thee." 

But we must now draw near to the time when the din 
and confusion of the battle of life was to be ended — when 
he should feel the blessed effect of having humbly leant 
upon his God. He had now for nearly fifty years been 
" posting " and " waiting " in the service of his heavenly 
Master stronger in spirit, though weaker in flesh, the eye 
of faith had been growing brighter and brighter as he drew 
nearer and nearer to that goal where the crown of glory and 
Christian victory was awaiting him as the reward of a long 
and persevering course in the paths of every Christian 
virtue. But, as if to give the strongest evidence that 
strength of spirit can strengthen the flesh, even though 
that flesh be on the eve of returning to " the dust from 
whence it was taken," we find Mr. Wilberforce only twelve 
weeks before his death again appearing before the public. 
It was at Maidstone (near which he was residing at the 
time) on the occasion of a meeting to petition for the 
abolition of the West Indian slavery — the slave-trade, as 
we have already observed, having been abolished twenty 
years previously — there he appeared, his attenuated person 
buried almost beneath the cloak which protected him; 
his small frame had become smaller than ever, but his 
voice seemed to have been restored to that former clarion 
character with which he had aroused the slumbering 
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energies of the senators — there he stood, supporting him- 
self with his right hand on the table, and delivered his last 
public and dying words to the persons assembled in the 
Townhall on that occasion. Venerable and pious, 

" His reverend loekes 
In comelye curies did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grew 
The blossoms of the grave." 

With a musical voice, and with the hand of death already 
upon his shoulder, he spoke : — " I had not thought to 
appear again in public ; but it shall never be said that the 
tongue of William Wilberforce is silent, while the slave 
requires his help." Honoured indeed was the town of 
Maidstone by having had the presence of Wilberforce 
there on that occasion — doubly honoured was Maidstone 
in being the arena in which the last speech of the Slaves' 
Champion was delivered : and that speech, too, being on 
behalf of the slave ! Has Maidstone a monument of the 
illustrious Wilberforce ? No ! The pedestrian, v/hen pacing 
that broad open street, cannot point to, and ask of the in- . 
habitants — ^Whose statue is that at the top of your splendid 
street ? — And receive the joyful and welcome intelligence 
that, "it is the statue of Wilberforce, the Christian, the 
Senator, and the Slaves' Champion, which the inhabitants 
of our town have raised to his honour and memory." 

Those who saw him there must have recalled to mind 
the words of the wise man — " The hoary head is a crown 
of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness." He 
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\ras most assuredly in that " way," and that white hair was 
as a hallowed coronal which graced his pure and Christian 
brow ! From the day he relinquished his seat in Parlia- 
ment, he could, in his retirement, enter fully into the spirit 
of Milton's beautiful sonnet, and say : — 

God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
Xhey also serve, who only stand and wait." 

Towards the latter part of his days he removed to Heigh- 
wood Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex; and for a year or 
two before his death, his time was principally passed- at 
the house of one of his sons, the Rev. Eobert Wilberforce, 
of East Farleigh, near Maidstone; or with another son 
(the present Bishop of Oxford), then Eector of Brixton, 
Isle of Wight. 

Two days before his death, the Bill for the abolition of 
slavery was read a second time in the House of Commons. 
He received intelligence of this — and it was the last public 
intelligence he was permitted to receive, before that most 
welcome of all — "Well done thou good and faithful 
servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord !" On hearing 
the result of the Bill— "Thank God," he said, "that I 
should have lived to witness a day in which England is 
willing to give 20,000,000 sterling for the abolition of 
slavery." Often has he been heard to say, " After I have 
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done all, I am still an unprofitable servant." What holy 
resignation did Mr. Gurney behold on that day, when he 
beheld him with uplifted hands declaring, " I have nothing 
whatever to urge, but the poor publican's plea, * God be 
merciful to me a sinner ! "* He was about to " enter into 
his rest." — ^The hour was approaching when he should 
calmly say, " 0 death, where is thy sting ? O gfave, where 
is thy victory ? " The friends around that death-bed, 
looking, through flooded eyes, on that mortal frame from 
which the vital spark was gliding unto Him who gave it, 
must have recalled those beautiful words of Blair : — 

Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! How cahn his exit ! 
Kigbt-dews fall not more gentle to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the ereuing-tide of life, 

A life well spent 

By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the siui, seems larger at his setting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
After the prize in view ! 

Oh! how he longs 
To have his passport sign'd, and be dismissed ! 
'Tis done ! and now he 's happy ! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrowned." 

Yes, at Cadogan Place, Chelsea, on the morning of 
Monday, July 29, 1833, when in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, he resigned his spirit into the hands of his 
Saviour, in the sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
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eternal life. And Sir T. P. Buxton says, " It is a singular 
fact, which marks the hand of Providence, that on the 
very night on which we were successfully engaged in the 
House of Commons, in passing the clause of the Act of 
Emancipation — one of the most important clauses ever 
passed, namely, ' Be it enacted,' &c., about the time when 
these words were carried, the spirit of our friend left the 
world ! The day which saw the termination of his labours, 
also saw the termination of his life." That hour which 
secured freedom for the slave on earth, saw the immortal 
spirit of Wilberforce soar to those reahns of freedom where 
there is " no more curse," where " the Lamb is the light 
thereof," and where "His servants shall serve him," 
" with Angels and Archangels," and where, " with all the 
company of Heaven, he shall laud and magnify His glo- 
rious ni\me; saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; Glory be to 
Thee, 0 Lord most High," 

Let us therefore, while we say, " Amen," and " Thy 
will be done," pray that "a double portion" of "the 
spirit " which Wilberforce possessed, may " fall on us " 
and on those who shall come after us ! 

Agreeably to his own direction, it was the intention of 
his family that he should be interred at Stoke Newington, 
in the vault belonging to the family of his brother-in-law, 
James Stephen, Esq.; but, in consequence of a public re- 
quisition irom many noble and distinguished persons, his 
funeral took place at Westminster Abbey : his grave being 
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near those of Pitt and Canning. And, reader, should you 
visit that sacred spot, 

Tread softly — bow the head — 
In reverent silence bow 

The head to God! 
Stranger! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow 
The head to God! 
For Wilberforce, the saint, lies buried there. 

On August 22, 1833, a public meeting was held, at 
which the Lord Chancellor presided ; when^ among other 
resolutions, " it was determined that a subscription should 
be opened for the purpose of doing honour to the memory 
of Mr. Wilberforce, by the erection of a monument, and 
such other methods as may be calculated to promote, in 
connection with the name of Wilberforce, the glory of 
God and the good of mankind." Accordingly a beautiful 
statue of Wilberforce in his chair, on a pedestal, was en- 
trusted to the execution of Mr. Joseph, and which was 
completed in 1840, and now occupies a place in the north 
aisle of the Abbey in which he lies buried. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship : the very marble speaks the 
benign and philanthropic spirit of the original. The fol- 
lowing inscription is on the pedestal : — 



IN THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
(BoKN IN Hull, August 24th, 1759. 
Sixs IN London, Jult 29tb, 1838.) 

ICS NZABLT HALF A CENTUBT HXHB2U OF THK HOUSE OF COllHONS, 
AND, FOB SIX FABLIAUEMTS DURING THAT PEBIOD, 
ONE or THE TWO HEFBESENTATIVKS FOB 70BKSBIBS. 
IN AN AGE AND COUNTRT FEBTILE IN GBEAT AND GOOD KEN, 
HE WAS AMOK G THE FOBEMOST OF THOSE WHO FIXED THE CH ABACTEB OF TUEIB TIKES, 
BECAUSE TO HIGH AND VABI0U8 TALENTS, 
TO WAEM BENEVOLENCE AND TO UNIVEBSAL CANOOVB, 
HE ADDED THE ABIDING ELOtJUENCE OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
EMINENT AS BE WAS IN EVEBIT DEPAETUENT 01 PUBLIC LABOUB, 
AND A LEADXn IN EVEBT WOBK OF CHABITT, 
WHBTHEX TO BZLIETE THE TEVPOVAL OB THE SPIBITUAL WANTS OF HIS FEIXOW UEN, 
HIS NAU WILL EVEB BE SPECIALLY IDENTIFIED 
WITH THOSE EXEBTIONS 
WHICH, BY THE BIJSSSINU OF GOD, BEMOYED FBOU ENGLAND 
THE GUILT OF THE AFBICAN SLAVE>TBADK, 
AND FBEFABED THE WAY FOB THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
IN FA'SBY COLONY OF THE EHFIBE: 
IN THE FBOSECUTION OF THESE OBJECTS 
BE BELIED, NOT IN VAIN, ON GOD; 
BUT IN THE PBOGBESS, HE WAS CALLED TO ENDUBE 
GBEAT OBLOQUY AND GREAT OPPOSITION : 
BE OUTLIVED, nOWE\-EB, ALL ENUITYj 
AND IN THE KVENING OF BIS DAYS, 
WITHDREW FBOU PUBLIC LIFE, AND PUBLIC OBSERVATION, 
TO THE BOSOM OF BIS FAMILY. 
YET HE DIED NOT U^^OTICED, OB UNFORGOTTEN BY HIS COUNTRY: 

THE PEERS AND COMMONS OF ENGLAND, 
WITH THE LORD CHANCELLOR, AND THE SPEAKER, AT THEIR BEAD, 
IN SOLEMN PROCESSION FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE HOUSES, 
CARRIED HIM TO HIS FITTING PLACE 
^MONQ THE MIGHTY DEAD AROUND, 
HERE TO REPOSE, 
TILL XHROCOB THE MERITS OF JESUS CHRIST, 
BIS ONLY BEDBEMEB AND SAVIOUR, 
(WHOM IN BIS LIFE AND IN HIS WRITINGS HE HAD DESIRED TO GLORIFYj 
HE SHALL RISE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE JUST, 



Slavery — Hell-born tyrant I 

Srare Albion 
Hath snatch'd away thy key — 
(To set thy prls'ners free) — 
And made thee to stand, 

Loath'd and coudemn'd, 
On her western strand, 

A criminal — 
Awaiting banishment! 

LTHOUGH the two great works of humanity 
and love — the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the subsequent emancipation of the slave 
— which occupied the best portion of the public and private 
life of Wilberforce, properly belong to the thread of the 
meraour, already given in the preceding sections, they 
could not conveniently or fully be noticed in those portions 
of his history, without some confusion to the seriatim inci- 
dents there recorded ; consequently, the reader will have 
occasionally to allow his mind, while, scanning the succes- 
sive steps, which he wll observe were being made to bring 
about the accomplishment of these two glorious acts, to 
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revert to the days to which they really belong, and over 
which they have shed a lasting lustre, while adding a 
glorious page in the history of Wiiberforce, and an illus- 
trated chapter in the annals of his nation. 

Holy Writ has proclaimed, through all times, from the 
days of Solomon, that " Eighteousness exalteth a nation," 
and that, " sin is the reproach of any people." If ever 
there was a crime peculiarly a reproach to a people, it was 
that sin which man committed, and in vliich England 
acquiesced, of robbing his feUow-man of his freedom — of 
making him his beast of burden ; lowering him below the 
cattle of the field j obliterating, by tyranny and every species 
of cruelty which he could devise, that image which his 
Creator had declared was His " own likeness." For it is 
a fact that, to slave-owners, the less soul their victim pos- 
sessed, the more their animal was worth to them ; to them, 
a praying negro was an idle negro ! 

"The negro, spoil'd of all that Nature gave 
To freeborn uian, thus shrunk into a slave; 
His passive limbs, to measured tasks confined, 
Obey'd the impulse of another mind j 
A silent, secret, terrible control. 
That ruled his sinews, and repressed his soul; 
Where'er their grasping arms the spoilers spread, 
The negro's joys, the negro's virtues fled." 

The horrors attached to slavery are too well known — 
woidd that an occasion had never been given to pen them ! 
— to require any repetition of them here. Mrs. Stowe's 
work is familiar to tens of thousands; but the pictures 
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she has drawn in her pages are only the shadows of the 
realities : no words, liowever artificially arranged, or facts 
of cruelty, however seemingly exaggerated, can at all convey 
the actual agonizing sufferings that the negro had in British 
West India, (and still has in other countries,) to endure. 
There is not a portion of scripture, referring to the suffer- 
ings of man, as mere man, that does at all depict negro 
sufferings. Even that which is the nearest approximation 
— " Men ride over our heads — we went through fire and 
water — hungry and thirsty our souls fainted within us " — 
and, thou " broughtest us into the place of dragons — we 
were abhorred of men — no man cared for our souls," only 
touch the fringe of that suffering which was the cup of 
negro affliction; and, therefore, for us to attempt to paint 
that which, (however wanting in truth of delineation,) has 
been so often the endeavour of those who have been eye- 
witnesses of the subjects of their pictures, would be a task 
of fruitless supererogation ; let us, rather, proceed to trace 
the steps by which, in the first place, Abolition was 
effected, and crowned subsequently by Emancipation — 
subjects which must ever be living thoughts, in connection 
with the memory and times of Wilberforce, the Slaves' 
Champion, who was the instrument by which Great Britain 
was brought to let the negro 

" Dwell a freeman in his fatherland." 
Several years before Mr. Wilberforce took any part on 
the side of the slaves, there had been friends lifting their 
voice on behalf of their rights, endeavouring to obtain the 
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ear of justice to execute true judgment between man and 
his oppressor. Among the first was Dr. Granville Sharpe, 
known as " the best and most eminent of mankind, and the 
first advocate of the negro." He quite accidentally became 
acquainted with the sufFerings of a poor slave ; after show- 
ing him all the humanity which his large soul so amply 
possessed, and devoting to his care the best attention 
which his medical skill so fully qualified him to give, the 
poor negro recovered ; but was again claimed by his in- 
human master; the right was dispnted, the case brought 
before the judgesy and decided in favonr of the fiend in 
human shape. Granville Sharpe^ feeling that the man had 
breathed English air, and that negro-slaves, 

" If their lungs 
Eeceive our air, that moment they are free ; " 

published his case in 1769, and so influenced the hearts 
of his advocates ; and when the case of another slave, 
George Somerset, was brought before Lord Mansfield, he, 
in 1773, reversed the decisions given in the former case, 
and gave judgment in these words : — "Immemorial usage 
preserves the memory of positive law, long after all traces 
of the occasion, reason, authority, and time of its intro- 
duction, are lost ; and in a case so odious as the condition 
of slaves, must be taken strictly : tracing the subject to 
natural principles, the claim of slavery never can be sup- 
ported. The power claimed by this return never was in 
use here. "We cannot scy the cause set forth by this return 
is allowed or approved of by the laws of this kingdom ; 
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and therefore the man mnst be tlischarged." This wise 
and ri,?hteons decisiort mtisi have fell on the ears of the 
blooflthirsty planters like a sndcJen and terrific thunder- 
clap : their blood no doubt boiled from its fountain to the 
extremest vein in their bodies, while their spirits sunk many 
degrees below zero in their inhuman barometer. It was 
the first blow strdck at the whole system. It was not lost 
on the hearts of the friends of negro rights, and it served 
to open the eyes of the public to the cruelty and injustice 
of the planter. The " Society of Friends," who have been 
universally recognized for their commiseration in negro 
sufferings, as well as proving, more than once, friends in- 
deed to friends in need, came forward as fellow-helpers. 
Dr. Peekard, in a sermon before the University, stigmatized 
the slave-trade as a " crime on a dreadfid pre-eminence of 
wickedness — a crime which, being both of individuals and 
the nation, must some time draw down upon us the 
heaviest judgment of Almighty God, who made of one 
blood the sons of men, and who gave to all equal rights of 
liberty; and who, ruling all the kingdoms of earth witi 
equal providential justice, cannot suffer such deliberate, 
such monstrous iniquity, to pass long unpunished." The 
subsequent activity the doctor displayed in the same cause, 
fully proved that these words were not mere oratorical 
flourishes, but emanating from a heart that felt what his 
lips uttered. The germ was beginning to show its vitality, 
and the same doctor, when afterwards Vice-Chancellor of 
that University (Cambridge), gave the subject for a prize. 
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" jin ne Ucei inmios in servUntem dare?" — "Is it right to 
make slaves of others against their will ?" This was, in 
every particular, a new theme for the University-men of 
that day ; it needed little of classical lore, but a competent 
knowledge of all the bearing of the evils, the laws of human 
usages, the origin of man's rights ; it required that sym- 
pathy should not blind Justice, while, on the other hand. 
Justice should not be callous to the convictions of truth. 
" Is it right ? " implied an answer to the opposite, thus, 
" Is it wrong! " And so the challenge went forth. He who 
won the prize tells the result of his labours,* and has left 
a name as imperishable as that of Wilberforce's. The 
winner was the young student who is known to the friends 
of freedom as "the venerable Mr. Clarkson, the pioneer of 
negro freedom." 

The subject of the slave-trade was now more freely dis- 
cussed, and numerous friends warmly kept the topic alive — 
pamphlets began to appear. "Six 'Friends' met in London 
as a kind of council, to consider what step they should 
take for the relief and liberation of the negro slaves in the 
West Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa." They could do much in their 
own quiet way ; but they needed the strong hand of the 
law to give the blow (neither of those six in council was 
an M.P.), and that was not long wanting. Mr. Clarkson, 
who shortly joined them, interested our " Slaves' Cham- 
pion," Mr. Wilberforce, as we have already seen in his 

* See partictilara in Mr. Thompson's speech in the Birthday 
cf Freedom, at the end of this work. 
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memoir, in the gooci work — he whose character had already 
gained the highest respect of the House of Commons — He \^ 
was their chosen mouth, and Mr. Clarkson, the agent and 
compeer by whom tlie weapons for the coming struggle 
were to be collected, set in order, and placed in the hands 
of the " Champion," to wield them to the death of the 
crying evil, and the dismay and terror of the grasping and 
flesh-bloated planters. Mr. Clarkson went to work in right 
good earnest : his cause was just, and God opened up his 
path, and lighted him on his arduous and dangerous 
journey of love and humanity. He proceeded to Liverpool 
and Bristol, whence the traders sailed on their vile errand — 
he inquired into the character of the trade j he dived into 
the secrets of the traffic, and searched out besides, the 
patent cruelties, which only were known to the traders, 
the planter, and the poor negroes themselves. He did 
more : he sailed in a slave-ship with a cargo of the poor 
creatures, and there saw with his own eyes the facts which 
before, he had only read of, or heard with his ears. He 
examined the interior of the ships, and the " coffin-like 
space into which the poor victims were packed up for 
their voyage ; and he handled, and examined for himself 
the barbarous shackles with which the limbs of the captives 
were loaded." And so he returned to his Champion, loaded 
with the materials, which, by self-denying and diligent 
labour, he had collected and provided for the onslaught. 

While numerous good and true men outside were 
recruiting fresh soldiers for the ranks of S.F. [Slave- 
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Frciaom], and some publishing essays and others poems, 
which, like so many drums, should be the means of rally- 
ing many around the captains in the fight to give their 
"right hand to the hammer"; while from Land's-End 
to John-o'Groats, the land was ringing with anathemas 
against the horrid trade, and Mr. Roscoe was writing A 
Scriptural Refutation of a Pamphlet lately ptiblisJied ly 
ihe Bev. Raymond Harrik (a Spanish Jesuit, who had 
published a tract with the title of Scriptural ResearcJies 
into the Licitness of the Slave-Trade), and The Wrongs 
of Africa ; while he, by his energies, was laying (unlooked 
for) the planks which should lead him to honour at the 
general election of 1806 — an honour which spoke the feel- 
ings of the men of Liverpool, while it conferred an honour 
on their new representative, who, because he was the 
friend of negro freedom, and had written against slavery, 
returned him at their sole expense vice General Tarleton, 
who had voted against the abolition of the slave-trade. I 
say, while Clarksou and his co-labourers were working 

Like bees in sunny weather, 
Mr. Wilberforce went to work in the hive, producing such 
a mass of undeniable facts and such voluminous testi- 
mony — clear as the mid-day sun in an unclouded sky, and 
with evidence stronger than the chains which bound the 
fettered slave, that the two great rivals, Pitt and Fox (as 
stated elsewhere,) heartily and generously agreed to join 
him in the contest : they, as a matter of justice and policy ; 
he, actuated by Christian principles, a brotherly love, and a 
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firm conviction that while it benefited the negro, it would 
do honour to his nation. His feelings at that moment, 
when going to the House to fight for the slave, one would 
imagine Coleridge had made his theme, when he makes 
one to say : — 

" I therefore go, and join head, heart, and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of aoience,freedomt and the truth in Christ." 

In the earliest years of his political life, the Champion 
was not without some high qualifications for, conducting 
the cause of the oppressed j and it is even said that in 
boyhood he had written, for the daily journals, on the 
subject of the miseries endured by Afric's children. And 
now, among the great ones of Great Britain, there he 
stands fffJiting for the same children; He had already felt, 
in reply to " Who is my neighbour ? " that it was said 
to him, though not exactly in the same words — "Thy 
neighbour is 

■ yonder toiling slave. 

Fettered in thought and limb : . 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave; — 

Go thou and ransom him." 

Yes, in the words of one of his biographers — "His 
glowing and persuasive eloquence, his high political influ- 
ence (rarely combined with independence), marked him out 
as fitted to achieve that deliverance for the oppressed, for 
which his generous mind would naturally long. Yet at 
this time he wanted that one requisite, without which, all 
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the rest would have proved insufficient. The statue, in- 
deed, was framed with exquisite symmetry, but the ethereal 
fire was wanting. Personal ambition and generous impulses 
would have shrunk from the greatness of the undertaking, 
or grown wearied in the protracted struggle, and these 
hitherto had been the mainsprings of his conduct. * The 
first year that I was in Parliament,* he said, *I did nothing 
— nothing, I mean, to any good purpose; my own dis- 
tinction was my darling object.' But now he acted upon 
a new set of principles : his powerful mind, his eloquence 
in speech, his influence with Mr. Pitt, his general popula- 
rity, were now all as talents lent to him by God ; and for 
their due improvement he must render an account. Now, 
therefore, all his previous interest in the condition of the 
West Indian slaves led to practical exertion." In his 
memoir we have had the particulars of the several stages 
through which the object for which he was now struggling 
passed. The Bill in 1791 was lost through the influence 
of West India interest. So bitter were his enemies against 
him, and so inimical were those whose illegal interests he 
was opposing, that planters, traders, and all who feared that 
the golden "goddess" being so spoken against, their 
" gain " would fall, maligned him to the fullest extent 
that tongues with such black hearts could unblushingly 
spread. Mr. Wilberforce himself says : — " So numerous 
were the slanderous insinuations which had been propa- 
gated by that tongue, 

"Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile," 
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that — *if they,' (the wrongs of the children of Africa,) 
had not been true, nothing but a special Providence could 
have prevented my being hanged thirty years ago." Still, 
nothing daunted, year after year the Champion renewed the 
contest, until the whole nation united, and made common 
cause with the Captain and the oft-defeated Champion, that 
the voice of the people for once echoed the voice of God, and 
influenced the House, March 25, 1827, to Abolish the 
Slave Tbadb for eveb. In other words, (for let there 
be no mistake about the matter,) England, as far as she 
was individually concerned, washed her hands of the a£fair 
— no longer traded herself in the aboounable traflSc, but 
left the sin to be carried on by others. Still this was a 
step, and a great one too, in the right direction : — 

" Quick at the call of virtue, freedom, truth, 
Weak withering age, and strong aspiring youth. 
Alike the expanding power of pity felt ; 
The coldest, hardest hearts began to melt ; 
From breast to breast the flame of justice glow'd ; 
Wide o'er its banks the Nile of mercy flowed ; 
Through all the isle the gradual waters swell'd ; 
Mammon in vain the encircling flood repell'd ; 
O'erthrown at length, like Pharaoh and his host, 
His shipwreok'd hopes lay scatter'd round the coast." 

I have above observed, that the sin is carried on by 

others, and the following facts will bear me out in this 

assertion, and show that a " Slaves' Champion" is much 

needed in the circle in which Brother Jonathan moves : — 

The Price of Slaves : — HheBkhmondlHspatchQJxAitdi 

States) of July [1859] includes, in its market note, the 

8 
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traffic in human beings in these words : — " In response to 
the many inquiries made from persons at a distance as to 
the prices slaves are commanding in the market, we publish 
the annexed statement, furnished by reliable authority : — 
No. 1, men, 20 to 26 years old, irom 1450 dollars to 
1500 dollars; best grown girls, 17 to 20 years old, from 
1276 dollars to 1325 dollars; girls, from 12 to 15 years 
old, 1000 dollars to 1100 dollars; best ploughboys, 17 
to 20 years old, 1350 dollars to 1425 dollars ; boys, 
from 12 to 15 years old, 1100 dollars to 1200 dollars. 
Likely families, and also boys and girls, command high 
prices, as there are several gentlemen " [Jonathan ! Look 
into an Englishman's dictionary for a definition of this 
word !] " in the market who are purchasing for their own 
plantations in the South." 

The bounty Great Britain paid last year on slaves and 
slave-vessels captured amounted to £15,000 ! ! I 



The Creator on High, marked that boon as 

'twas given, 
And smiled on its donors approval 

from Heaven. 

EOPHETICALLT were the words of the 
pious Clarkson, when, on the acquirement of 
Abolition, he said : — "There are yet blessings 
which we have reason to consider as likely to flow 
from it. Amongst these, we cannot overlook the great 
probability that Africa, now free from the vicious and 
barbarous effects of this trafl&c, may be in a better state to 
comprehend and receive the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion. Nor can we overlook the probability that a new 
system of treatment, necessarily springing up in our islandiS, 
the same bright sun of consolation may visit her children 
there." 

He continues : " But here a new 'lope rises to our view. 
Who knows but that emancipation, like a beautiful plant* 
may, in its due season, rise out of the ashes of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade ; and that, when its own intrinsic 
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value sliall be known, the seed of it may be planted in 
other lands P And, looking at the subject in this point of 
view, we cannot but be struck with the wonderful con- 
currence of events, as previously necessary for this purpose, 
namely, that two nations, England and America, should in 
the same month, in the same year, have abolished the 
impious traffic : nations which, at this moment, have more 
than a million of subjects within their jurisdiction to par- 
take of the blessing." And yet, most extraordinary, that 
at this moment (1859) America has millions of her subjects 
groaning under the chain of slavery. When shall America 
exclaim — Justice before Interest ? Eepentance, feigned there 
can be no doubt, had nearly put a veto on any further pro- 
gress on the road to freedom. A better treatment of the 
slave was put forth as the barrier which was to stop the 
necessity for any more interposition of the negro's friends 
in England ; and, indeed, those friends " had early agreed 
to limit their political action on this subject, to the aboli- 
tion of the trade." 

Probably the slave-owners in some instances saw the 
imperious necessity of a new and better system, that 
matters might not be carried further ; and it is right to 
state that the masters (mth. some exception) did treat their 
slaves better than before the Abolition Act passed ; but the 
real owners did not always live on their estates, and the 
poor negro was too often left to the tender mercy of the 
overseer, of whose brief authority it is said : — " Not only 
did the task-master torture the bodies of the vassals by 
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the whip, but he also corrupted their morals by his licen- 
tiousness. There was no law either to guard the chastity 
of a female slave, or to avenge any insult that might be 
offered to her violated honour. Nay, more — an attempt 
on the part of a slave to protect his wife, his mother, or 
his daughter, from such insult, might be punishable with 
death. Thus, as they had no protection in their domestic 
intercourse, so neither had they any security in their 
sympathies and sorrows." 

" While their oppressors, as caprice or passion dictated, 
could inflict upon their wretched victims sufferings almost 
beyond endurance, a slave who raised his hand by nature's 
instinct for his own protection, or struck, or threatened 
to strike, or used any violence towards, or compassed or 
imagined, the death of a master or mistress, was doomed 
to suffer death, without benefit of clergy. On the other 
hand, the murder of a slave by a white man was a venial 
offence, and, from the inadmissibility of slave evidence, 
often escaped punishment altogether. The slave was, there- 
fore, entirely unprotected from the tyranny of his master, 
nor could he be a party in any civil action, either as 
plaintiff, defendant, informant, or prosecutor, against any 
person of free condition. Thus he was protected only 
as an inferior animal. Should he be maimed by a free 
person, the damage would not be awarded to him, but to 
his master." 

So long as this treatment was liable to be adopted, 
abolition was of little intrinsic value, and consequently, 
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altliough missionary labour had done and continued 
to exercise its beneficial effects on the condition of the 
slaves, still there was that something wanted which should 
make a good and satisfactory completion to the work begun, 
and it was " Black man, be Free "! Is the convicted thief 
allowed to retain the property he has stolen ? And can 
it be righteous, if the trade in slaves be unjust, to permit 
the holders of human property, to retain that property 
which by unjust means they have acquired? Certainly 
not ! And so said the negroes' friends ; but, as in the 
former case, when abolition was first mooted, the case 
wanted a parliamentary champion. Wilberforce was not 
dead, but he was going, by the weight of years and infir- 
mity, gradually to God who is our Home. The chariot and 
horses were almost in sig^at, and the spirit had been already 
caught by Sir Thomas F. Buxton, and in March, 1823, he 
brought forward a resolution in the House of Commons, 
" deckring that slavery was repugnant to the principles 
of the British constitution and the Christian religion, and 
that it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British dominions." But interests here, like Flutoan 
guards, stood in the way. Mr. Canning's sketch — one of 
the simplest as well as one which it was thought the 
planters would have at once been glad to have adopted — 
was rejected with disdain (not, of course, without the sanc- 
tion of parties at home behind the scenes), and when his 
bills were suggested, insinuations were thrown out that 
probably, if attempted to be enforced, the Islands, and 
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especially Jamaciaj might be put under the protection of 
the American flag. Mr. Canning's bills were intended to 
carry out an extensive line of amelioration, as will be seen 
from the sketch : — " To establish an officer to be called 
the Protector and Guardian of Slaves — ^To admit and 
regulate the evidence of slaves in civil and criminal cases 
— To regulate proceedings for obtaining the manumission 
of slaves, and to enable them, under certain restrictions, 
to purchase their freedom — ^To regulate the celebration of 
marriages among slaves, to declare such marriages valid 
and efiFectual in law — To suppress public markets on 
Sundays, and to prevent slaves being compelled to labour 
on that day — To enable slaves to acquire property, and to 
make provision for the safe keeping of such property, by 
the establishment of savings' banks — To prevent the sepa- 
ration of slaves, being members of the same family, by 
virtue of any legal process — ^To give additional regulations 
for the punishment of slaves, whether such punishment 
was inflicted in due course of law, or by the authority of 
the owners." 

The slaves, notwithstanding the excuses, could not be 
kept in utter ignorance of the influence which their friends 
in England were endeavouring to bring to bear on their 
behalf. The slaves were anxious, and the masters Keld 
angry discussions, which ultimately led to the rising of 
the slaves in 1831, and in a very short time property to 
a very large amount was destroyed on nearly two hundred 
estates ; the canes at this season being so much advanced. 
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and surrounded with dry leaves, were easily set on fire, 
and burned so rapidly as, in the darkness of night, to illu- 
minate the neighbouring mountains. But, though scarcely 
any blood appears to have been shed by the slaves, it is 
computed that about two thousand of them lost their 
lives. 

The missionaries were blamed . as having been instru- 
mental in these revolts; but, without entering into all the 
particulars of the accusations, &c., let us hear what the 
Earl of Eipon (then Viscount Goderich) says on the sub- 
ject, when writing to the Earl of Belmore : — " The docu- 
ments which your lordship has transmitted, ascribe the 
recent commotions, not merely to the erroneous belief 
among the slaves that some new law had set them free, 
but to the influence of religious instruction, communicated 
by ignorant teachers, and received by a population unpre- 
pared by previous education to apprehend the real spirit 
of Christianity — assuming that Mr. Annand " (the person 
whose evidence as overseer had been laid before the writer) 
" correctly understood, and that he has correctly quoted, 
the language of the insurgent slaves, and that they spoke 
the common sentiments of the whole religious society of 
which they were members, this part of the general subject 
becomes of the highest importance. 

" Among those who acknowledge the Divine authority 
of our national faith, there is no room for controversy 
respecting the duty of imparting the knowledge of Christ- 
ianity to all mankind, and especially to our own more 
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immediate dependents. However the modes or seasons of 
instruction may be regulated, according to the various 
circumstances of difFerent classes of society, nothing can 
justify the systematically withholding from any men, or 
class of men, a revelation given for the common benefit of 
all. I could not, therefore, acknowledge that the slaves 
of Jamaica could be permitted to live and die amidst the 
darkness of heathen idolatry, whatever effect the advancing 
light of Christianity might ultimately have on the relation 
of master and slave; nor ami I anxious to conceal my 
opinion, that a change in this relation is the natural result 
of the diffusion of religious knowledge among them. For, 
although the great moral virtue of contentment and uni- 
versal benevolence may be expected to appear among 
a Christian slave population, as the legitimate firuit of 
Christian principles, yet all probability justifies the belief, 
and all experience attests the fact, that the increased range 
of thought, the new habits of reflection, and the more lively 
perception of the duties owing by their fellow-Christians 
to themselves, to which the couveiied slaves will attain, 
will gradually produce in their minds, new feelings re- 
specting their servile condition. 

" It is also well worth while to reflect on the inevitable 
tendency of the laws for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
So long as the islands were peopled by importations of 
native Africans, who lived and died in heathenism, the 
relation of master and slave might be expected to be per- 
manent; but, now that an indigenous race of men has 
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grown up, speaking our own language, and instructed in 
our religion, all the more harsh rights of the owner, and 
the blind submission of the slave, will inevitably, at some 
period more or less remote, come to an end. 

** Deeply impressed with this conviction, his Majesty's 
Government have endeavoured to make timely preparation 
for a change, which they believed could not be made 
abruptly, without desolation and general ruin; and the 
calamity which we have at present to deplore, is but an 
additional proof of the necessity of acting on so delicate 
a subject with this provident foresight ; and of repressing 
those unhappy heats and prejudices, which have so long 
obstructed the advance of this indispensable improvement, 
both of the law and the state of slavery. 

" I am not disposed to deny that the work of religious 
instruction may, in some instances, have been undertaken 
by men ill qualified for so arduous a task ; and I am even 
ready, for the sake of argument, to adopt the improbable 
supposition, that the pure truths of Christianity may occa- 
sionally have been adulterated by instructions of a sedi- 
tious nature ; assume this to be the case, and what is the 
proper inference? Not, assuredly, that the slaves should 
be left to their native superstitions and idolatry, but that 
renewed exertions should be unremittingly made to diffuse 
among them more just apprehensions on religion, and 
clearer views of those moral obligations to the enforcement 
of which all Christian instruction should be subservient. 

" It is not, however, merely to a misconception of reli- 
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gious truth, but to direct instigatioa of some of tlie mis- 
sionaries, that the recent insurrection is ascribed, in some 
of the documents which your lordship has transmitted. I 
must distinctly avow my conviction, that the improbability 
' of the charge is so extreme, that nothing short of the most 
irresistible evidence could induce a belief of it. The mis- 
sionaries who engage in the office of converting the slaves 
in our colonies, cannot, with charity or justice, be supposed 
to be actuated by any views of secular ambition, or per- 
sonal advantage. They devote themselves to an obscure 
and arduous and ill-requited service; they are well ap- 
prised that distrust and jealously will attend them ; and 
that the path which they have chosen, leads neither to 
wealth nor reputation. If in their case, as in that of 
other men, motives less exclusively sacred than those which 
are avowed, may exercise some influence on their minds, 
it were irrational either to feel surprised, or to cherish 
suspicion on that account. The great ruling motive must 
be that which is professed : since, in general, there is no 
other advantage to be obtained than the conscientiousness 
of having contributed to the diffusion of Christianity 
throughout the world." 

The base attempts by which the slave-owners sought 
"to secure the perpetuity of their system proved the cause 
of its destruction; " and now was the pivot receiving the 
last revolution of the difficulty on that smallest of all 
pivot-points, — "We shall see," — which, as one voice, arose 
to determine which should Drevail. " Christians of every 
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denomination, patriots and philanthropists of every rank 
and name, simultaneously arose, and determined not to be 
resisted or delayed; that liberty, immediate and uncon- 
ditional, the birthright of every man, should at once be 
enjoyed by x\fricans and their descendants, throughout the 
Eritish dominions, equally with other subjects of the realm." 

At a public meeting convened to petition, in 1830, for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, Dr. Andrew Thompson 
moved as an amendment, that Emancipation should be 
immediate ; his amendment was triumphantly carried, and 
his speech on that occasion is worthy of being handed 
down from, father to son. He spoke : — 

" Taking into account the circumstances of the free blacks 
— ^their number, their wealth, their loyalty, their general 
character — every one must see that we may safely look to 
that portion of the West Indian community as standing 
between the colonists and all danger that may be appre- 
hended from the emancipation of the slaves ; and, coupling 
this with other considerations, it does appear to me that 
we have the amplest security for that measure — how soon 
soever it may be carried — being as bloodless and peaceable 
as our hearts could desire. I have no fear — no, not the 
shadow of it — that any of the dreaded mischiefs will ensue 
from the course of proceeding that we are pressing on the 
Legislature. In my conscience, I deem them all chimerical, 
and got up chiefly for the purpose of deterring us from 
insisting on that act of simple but imperative justice, 
which we call upon the British Parliament to perform. 
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But if you push me, and still urge the argument of 
insurrection and bloodshed — for which you are far more 
indebted to fancy than to fact — thus I say, be it so. I 
repeat that maxim, taken from a heathen book, but per- 
vading the whole Book of God, Matjustitia — ruatcoelum. 
Bighteousness, sir, is the pillar of the universe. Break 
down that pillar, and the universe falls into ruin and 
desolation. But preserve it, and, though the fair fabric may 
sustain partial dilapidation, it may be rebuilt and repaired 
— it will be rebuilt and repaired, and restored to all its 
pristine strength, and magnificence, and beauty. If there 
must be violence, let it even come ; for it will soon pass 
away ; — let it come and rage its little hour ; since it is 
to be succeeded by lasting freedom, and prosperity, and 
happiness. Give me the hurricane rather than the pesti- 
lence. Give me the hurricane, with its thunder, and its 
lightning, and its tempest ; — give me the hurricane, with 
its partial and temporary devastations, awful though they 
be ; — give me the hurricane, with its purifying, healthful, 
salutary effects ; — give me that humcane, infinitely rather 
than the noisome pestilence, whose path is never crossed, 
whose silence is never disturbed, whose progress is never 
an'ested, by one sweeping blast from the heavens ; but 
which walks peacefully and sullenly through the length 
and breadth of the land, breathing poison into every heart, 
and carrying havoc into every home, enervating all that 
is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, and casting its 
blight over the fairest and happiest scenes of human life — 
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which, from day to day, and from year to year, with into- 
lerant and interminable malignity, sends its thousands and 
its tens of thousands of hapless victims into the ever- 
yawning and never satisfied grave I" 

Again, in 1831 — O'Connell, at a public meeting, spoke 
as follows on colonial slavery; and he, as well as the 
former speaker, declare the minds of the middle and lower 
classes, and are given in connection with the names of the 
great ones of the day, to show the universal feeling which 
inspired the heart. O'Connell said : — 

" No man can more sincerely abhor, detest, and abjure 
slavery than I do. I hold it in utter detestation, however 
men may attempt to palliate or excuse it by differences of 
colour, creed, or clime. In all its gradations, and in every 
form, I am its mortal foe. The speech of an opponent on 
this question has filled me with indignation. 'What,' 
said this party, * would you come in between a man and Jm 
freehold! ' I started as if something imholy had trampled 
on my father's grave, and I exclaimed with horror, * A 
freehold in a human being!' I know nothing of this 
individual; I give him credit for being a gentleman of 
humanity; but if he be so, it only makes the case the 
stronger ; for the circumstance of such a man upholding 
such a system showed the horrors of that system in itself, 
and its effects in deceiving the minds of those who are 
connected with it, wherever it exists. We are told that 
the slave is not fit to receive his freedom — that he could 
not endure freedom without revolting. Why, does he not 
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endure slavery without revolting ? With all that he has 
to bear, he does not revolt now; and will he be more 
ready to revolt when you take away the lash ? Foolish 
argument ! 

" But I wiU take them up on their own grounds — the 
ground of gradual amelioration and preparation. Well; 
are not eight years of education sufficient to prepare a man 
for anything ? Seven years are accounted quite sufficient 
for an apprenticeship to any profession, or for any art or 
science ; and are not eight years enough for the negro ? 
If eight years have passed away without preparation, so 
would eighty if we were to allow them so many. There is 
a time for everything — but it would seem there is no time 
for the emancipation of the slave. Mr. Buxton most ably 
and unanswerablv stated to the House of Commons the 
awful decrease in population ; that in fourteen colonies, in 
the course of ten years, there had been a decrease in the 
population of 4b,801 — that is, in other words, 45,801 
human beings had, in that period, been murdered by this 
system — their bodies gone to the grave — their spirits 
before their God. In the eight years that they have had 
to educate their slaves for liberty, but which have been 
useless to them — in those eight years, one-twelfth have 
gone into the grave murdered ! Every day, ten victims 
are thus despatched ! While we are speaking, they are 
sinking — ^while we are debating, they are dying! As 
human, as accountable beings, why should we suffer this 
any longer? Let every man take his own share in this 
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business. I am resolved, if sent back to Parliament, that 
I will bear my part. I purpose fully to divide the House 
on the motion, that every negro child bom after January 1, 
1832, shall be free. They say, 0 do not emancipate the 
slaves suddenly ; they are not prepared, they will revolt ! 
Are they afraid of the insurrection of the infants ? Or, do 
they think that the mother will rise up in rebellion as she 
hugs her little freeman to her breast, aud thinks that he 
will one day become her protector ? Or, will she teach 
him to be her avenger ? 0 no 1 there can be no such 
pretence. 

" I will carry witb me to my country the recollection of 
this splendid scene. Where is the man that can resist 
the argument of this day ? I go to my native land under 
ita influence ; and, let me remind you, that land has this 
glory, that no slave-ship was ever launched from any of its 
numerous ports. I vnA gladly join any party to do good 
to the poor negro slaves. Let each extend to them the 
arm of his compassion ; let each aim to deliver his fellow- 
man from distress. I shall go and tell my countrymen 
that they must be first in this race of humanity." 

Consequently, on the 14th of May, 1833, a motion was 
made in the House of Commons, to bring slavery to an 
end. The Act — that ^^first-class" Act, passed the British 
Parliament ; an Act which sheds immortal honour on all 
connected with its successful achievement ; an Act which 
stands among other bright Acts on the statute-book of 
British Liberty, and as one of the most glorious to be 
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found among the statutes of England's law and England's 
Freedom. A great day was that 14th of May, 1833, and 
a greater still was that 1st of August, 1834, when the 
negro of our British possessions called himself his own 
in Christ : " when he should be a free man — free as God 
made Adam free — free, only that he was to be in bonds of 
love which should bind him more closely, now he had 
gained freedom of body and mind, to his brother on earth, 
and his "Brother," Creator and Kedeemer in heaven. 

Slavery ! 

The decree, Median-like, is sealed ; 

The edict is gone forth. 
Thy power from Ind to blot. 
Pleadings, fail now to allot 

E'en a day's respite. 
Yon setting sun shall not see 
The execution of thai decree : 
At midnight it shall be done — 
Slav'ry banish'd ! Victory won ! 

It's done! 
AUelujah ! Praises to the Lord, 

Are sung, 
And welcome the Orient Orb 

Bising on 
FEEEDOM. 

Glorious, indeed, must have been that day ! It was the 
removing of that last stone on which the West Indian 
Bastile had so long stood to the disgrace of this country. 
It placed on the heads of Clarkson, our Champion, and 
their compeers, a crown of victory more valuable than that 
which Victory placed on the brow of the "Hero of a 

9 
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hundred fights." Long, long will that day's deeds be 
among the "Living Thoughts" of the West Indian ne- 
groes, and be cemented to the honour of Wilberforce 
and all the friends of freedom who took part in bringing 
it about. 

My MS. originally contained a much larger account of 
the deeds tfith which the recollection of that day is as- 
sociated ; but, since the revision of my notes and the MS. 
was ready for the press, the Birthday of Freedom has been 
celebrated ; I have therefore struck out much which I found 
agreed with the speeches delivered on that occasion, pre- 
ferring to append an account of that day's proceedings, 
and an outline of what was said (by many from experience) 
to anything I had written. 

It has been beautifully observed that, " On the page 
of history, one deed shall stand out in whole relief — one 
consenting voice pronounce — that the greatest honour 
England ever attained was when, with her Sovereign at 
her head, she proclaimed, — The Slave is Free; and 
established in practice, what even America recognizes in 
theory, that all men are crealed equal — that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights 
— ^that amongst these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." 

Who, even at this day has a soul capable of being 
touched with that feeling which excessive joy gives, does 
not feel that the bare repetition of the joyous acclamations 
which rang among the thousands, and were echoed from 
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earth to the heavens, and from the sides back to the 
caverns in that now free soil — who, I say, does not feel the 
emotions arise at the sound of " Freedom ": " Freedom is 
come," " We be free, we be free ; our wives and children — 
we all be free "? Yes, thousands do ; and now truly may 
we say : — 

" Great was the boon, my country, when you gave 
To man his birthright, freedom to the slave ; 
Bights to the wrong'd, and to the glorioiis rolls 
Of British citizens a thousand souls ; 
Their glowing minds from slavery's slough to lifb, 
And make them worthy of the God-like gift !" 

"While Bishops and Missionaries tell of the blessed 
effects freedom has had in promoting the spiritual and 
moral welfare of the freed negroes, Mr. Gumey gives an 
illustration of what it has done in a social point : it needs 
no comment — those who run may read. He says : — " As 
I was riding down the Mandeville HiUs, enjoying the 
grandeur of nature, and the beauties of cultivation, I 
overtook a good-looking young negro, handsomely attired, 
and mounted on a pony of his own. He was a labourer on 
Eichmond Park colfee estate, in the parish of Charendon ; 
paid half a dollar per week for his rent ; was able to earn 
four dollars per week, by piecework; had paid £10 
sterling for his pony ; kept wine, at times, in his cottage; 
had gone to Mandeville to obtain his marriage certificate 
from the rector ; and, with his young bride, seemed to be 
in the way of as comfortable a measure of moderate pro- 
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sperity, as could easily fall to the lot of man. This is one 
specimen among thousands of the good-working of free- 
dom." Why, there is many a white lady in England who 
would jump at such a prospect as this free negro o£fered 
to his bride, and say nothing about his colour ; for depend 
upon it, where love is, it looks below the skin — ^to the heart ; 
and who shall be so bold as to say the black man has 
not so good and noble a heart as his white brother? The 
fair reader will, I trust, pardon this little concluding 
remark, and join the poet in singing : — 

" Friends of the outcast! view the accomplish'd jhm, 
The negro towering to the height of man. 
Now justice leagued with mercy, from above, 
Shall reign in all the liberty of love ; 
And the sweet shores beneath the balmy west, 
Again shall be ' the island of the blest !' " 



That Engianb— the Feee— hroke the chain of the slave, 
(Thus set an example to all who 'd he hrave,) 
Shall waft over seas, and re-echo on shore — 
Our sons shall repeat it till time he no more. 

We'll praise thee — great Author of freedom for all — 
The deeds of our Woethies, with love we '11 recall — 
Like silver hells ringing — sweet musical sound, 
We'll tell of the Blessings the Negro has found. 

HE following interesting evidence of that spirit 
of gratitude — due to God and man — which is 
still living in the hearts and memories of many 
of the present generation for the bringing about of that 
glorious work of Slave Emancipation a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago ; and of those undying energies which are still 
being exerted on behalf of universal negro freedom, have 
been extracted from the public journals, and the crude 
notes of the author of the foregoing pages — who, rejoicing 
to be able to add, was one of the audience on the day in 
question — a day on which the hearts of the hundreds 
present, (in the Music Hall, Store Street, London,) to 
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celebrate the Twenty-fifthAnniversary of theBirthday of the 
Freedom of Slaves, must have overflown with rapturous 
delight at seeing the chair, on that occasion, filled by one 
who is known to the world as the most erudite man of 
our age, and the illustrious and worthy successor in that 
cause which the lamented, but ever-to-be-remembered, 
Wilberforce, long, patiently, and successfully espoused. 
The particulars of that day's meeting abound with encou- 
ragements ; and the speeches delivered are so interesting, 
that the author of this work, (which was in MS. on that 
day, and nearly ready for the press,) feels that he needs only 
name the source from which the extracts are taken (viz., 
the Star, the Times, and some two or three other papers) 
to escape that odium which is sure to be the lot and just 
desert of the literary pirate. However, the subjects which 
engaged the attention of the ears and hearts of the au- 
dience on that afternoon, are worthy of being recorded in a 
form which, it is hoped, will be of a more lasting character 
than that which the pages of our numerous journals afford. 
Newspaper reports, are to a certain extent, ephemeral — so 
far as the eye is affected ; but, on the other hand, subjects 
recorded in books have a better chance of coming more 
frequently under the notice, and, consequently, of making 
a more lasting impression on the memory of a reading 
community. Let me tnist, therefore, that these reasons 
will be deemed a sufficient apology for appending to this 
work the extracts, &c,, of the speeches delivered on that 
Twenty-fifth Birthday of Freedom ; and, further, venture 
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to hope, that while my readers are engaged in perusing the 
following pages, their hearts will be moved to aid in the 
good work, and their own examples spread around, to all 
mankind, the sweet perfume of a useful and consistent 
Christian life, coupled with feelings of humanity and bro- 
therly love, so that their acts may be like 

Bosea and Lilies — 
Emblems of the Beautiful — the Pure, and 
The Free. 
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NOTICE OF THE MEETING. 

BIETHDAY of FREEDOM to EIGHT HUNDRED 
THOUSAND BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
"THIS DAY (Monday), August 1, 1859, a PUBLIC 
MEETING to celebrate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, will be 
held in the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM will preside. The 
doors will be opened at Twelve, and the chair be taken at 
One o'clock precisely. Admission free. Seats reserved 
for ladies. 

" Distinguished friends of Negro Freedom will address 
the Meeting, and it is hoped the attendance will be worthy 
of the great event to be commemorated, and of the illustri- 
ous fellow-labourer and successor of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton, who will preside on the occasion." 

An Anticipatory Leader of the " Star" Aug. \st. 

" Twenty-five years ago this day, there took place one 
of the greatest events in the history of England — an event 
which exalted this nation high above the other civilized 
nations of the earth, while it gave birth to numerous com- 
munities of free men. We refer to the Act of Emancipa- 
tion, which exactly a quarter of a centuiy ago took effect 
in the West India Islands, amid universal shouts of re- 
joicing on the part of the eight hundred thousand human 
beings upon whom it conferred the blessing of personal 
freedom. We are not yet able to realize the grandeur of 
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this great act of national justice, nor can we yet foresee 
the influence which it will exercise upon our own destiny, 
and upon that of the hundreds of millions of the African 
race. It is enough for us to know that by the abolition 
of Negro Slavery in our own colonies, we wiped away the 
foulest stain upon our national escutcheon, elevated to the 
dignity of free men every human being within the wide 
limits of the British empire who had previously been held 
in a state of bondage, and prepared the way for those anti- 
slavery movements in France, Holland, Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States, which, although they have as yet 
been only partially successful, will assuredly one day 
result in a triumph as signal as that which we have 
achieved. 

" And is it not right and fitting that if there are saints' 
days and holy days, which are devoutly remembered and 
kept throughout this great England of ours— the 1st of 
August, the anniversary of the emancipation of the West 
India slave, should also be set apart as a day on which 
Englishmen should rejoice in the recollection of the most 
glorious event in our modern history, and nerve their arm 
for the struggle in which they have yet to engage on behalf 
of the holy cause of freedom ? There is not an English- 
man — probably not even a West Indian planter — who will 
not emphatically declare that so great an event should re- 
ceive a noble commemoration. 

" We are happy, then, to announce that, at one o'clock 
this day, ' the birthday of freedom to eight hundred thou- 
sand British subjects " will be celebrated by a public meet- 
ing, to be held in the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Lord Brougham, the most illustrious of living 
Abolitionists, will appropriately preside; and when we 
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remember that during his public life, of between fifty and 
sixty years, he has waged unceasing war against 'the 
wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in 
man,' and that during that lengthened period he has 
taken a leading part in all the movements for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, we can well conceive what 
the noble orator to-day will find it in his heart to utter. 
Lord Brougham will, doubtless, be surrounded by many 
who took part with him in those great conflicts, and the 
world will see that their ardour in this cause has not 
abated, while they will know that there are some upon 
whom their mantles will descend when they have departed. 
The speeches of the day will be delivered by the Hon. 
Francis- Hincks, the Governor of Barbadoes, and Mr. 
George Thompson. Mr. Hincks, one of the most enlight- 
ened of our colonial governors, can testify to the glorious 
results which have flowed from emancipation in that por- 
tion of the West India islands with which he is best ac- 
quainted. Nor has any man a better right to review the 
results of West India emancipation, or to explain the nature 
of the work which has yet to be done, than Mr. George 
Thompson, who has been, for nearly thirty years, the elo- 
quent advocate of the slave, and has confronted more 
mobs, and incurred more personal peril on behalf of the 
cause of emancipation and of free speech, than perhaps any 
other living man. To the testimony of these men will 
probably be added that of the Hon. Amasa Walker, of 
Massachusetts, who is well qualified to represent the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the United States, not only as a mem- 
ber of the Eepublican party, but as a man who has always 
expressed his earnest sympathy with the ultra- Abolitionists 
of the country from which he comes. 
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" We hope that the meeting to-day will inaugurate a 
revival of the anti-slavery cause in this country. There are 
signs and tokens of danger in this country which render 
such a revival necessary. There is a traffic in which 
Englishmen are engaged — a traffic which receives the sanc- 
tion of law, and is justified iii high places, that presents 
many points of resemblance to the slave-trade. And, fur- 
ther, there are not wanting indications of a desire, not in- 
deed to re-enslave the negro, but to sun'ound him by such 
a mass of heathenism, and by such a modified system of 
slavery, as cannot fail to stand in the way of his improve- 
ment, and to prevent the great moral results which eman- 
cipation was calculated to effect, and "which, to some ex- 
tent, it has already produced. The time has, therefore, 
come when the friends of freedom must combine to jealously 
guard the rights of the enfranchised negro, and to prevent 
the British flag from being polluted by the slave-trade in 
any form whatever. It is not free labour or free immigra- 
tion which we are called upon to oppose, but a traffic in 
men, which is not less the slave-trade because its advocates 
have not the honesty to designate it by its right name. 

" We hope that to-day the names of those great cham- 
pions of the slave who have disappeared from the ^cene of 
their labours, will not be forgotten. The names of Clark- 
son and Wilberforce, Buxton and Sturge, should especially 
be remembered. Fitting homage should be paid to their 
memories, because history demands this tribute of respect, 
and because their names are a talisman still powerful 
enough to rekindle the enthusiasm with which they lighted 
up all England." 
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THE MEETING OF AUGUST 1, 1859. 
(Extracted from tJie « Star," " Times," ^c.) 

BIRTHDAY OF PBBEDOM IN THE WEST INDIES. 

A PUBLIC meeting was convened yesterday at one o'clock, 
at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square, to cele- 
brate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies — the Eight Hon. Lord 
Brougham in the chair. There was a large attendance. 
Amongst the gentlemen on the platform we observed : — 
His Excellency Governor Hincks, of Barbadoes ; the Hon. 
Mr. Campbell, M.P. ; Consul M'Leod ; the Llanddrost 
Eoobussen, of Surinam ; M. Lespinasso, Secretary to the 
Hay tian Legation ; Mr. George Thompson ; theKevs. Dr. 
Carlisle, Newman Hall, H. Eichard, I>. Ace, W. H. Bonner; 
T. Bourne, of New York; Paxton Hood; Mr. Joy, of 
Syracuse, United States ; W. G. Barrett, of British Guiana; 
J. Tod Brown, E. Hibbs; and Messrs. J. Cooper, Josiah 
Forster, E.Forster; W. P. Eoberts, of Manchester; Priugle; 
C. H. Strutt, stipendiary magistrate of Berbice ; Washing- 
ton Wilks ; S. Bourne, late stipendiary magistrate of 
Jamaica ; Stephen Beckley, of Sierra Leone ; L. A. Cha- 
merovzow, and F. W. Chesson. 

Lord Bbougham in opening the proceedings, after briefly 
acknowledging the enthusiastic reception which greeted him 
upon taking the chair, said, — It naturally gives us all great 
satisfaction that we have lived to see accomplished this 
great measure of slavery abolition, than which there was 
none in the whole history of our career at all superior in 
importance or in virtue, or in what may be expected to be 
its beneficial consequences, and that we have now, by the 
goodness of Providence, been spared to witness the twenty- 
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fifth anniversary of that great event, a quarter of a century 
to-day having elapsed since the shackles of the slave were 
finally struck off. I ought not perhaps to say "finally 
struck off," for there was substituted for slavery an in- 
dentured apprenticeship of seven years, which, in many 
respects, was only a mitigated form of the evil which we 
had crushed, and which our utmost efforts were forthwith 
applied also to terminate. I derive unspeakable satisfac- 
tion in looking back to the year 1838, when I led in the 
contest for diminishing the period of apprenticeship by 
two years. It had then existed five years, but instead of 
continuing till 1840 it ceased in 1838 j and I will do the 
Colonial Legislatures the justice to say — having oftentimes 
been in opposition to them, and, from various misappre- 
hensions which are incidental to all controversies, having 
been greatly misunderstood by them — that they themselves 
by their own acts, under the suggestion of us from the 
Imperial Parliament, operating upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment, reduced the period of apprenticeship by two years. 
They therefore, I rejoice to say, are fellow-labourers with 
us in that great good whereby the 1st of August, 1838, 
finally witnessed the complete and absolute emancipation 
of our slaves. (Cheers.) If there is anything that gives 
me pain on the present occasion, it is, in the first place, 
that our example has not been followed by other countries ; 
that Spain particularly, which is the worst of all in many 
respects, notwithstanding the influence which we ought to 
possess — not by reminding her of benefits conferred, but 
by simply noting to her that we were fellow-labourers in 
her independence of France, — that Spain, I say, notwith- 
standing our natural and just influence, has not followed 
that example — nay, has not completely abandoned the slave 
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traffic, carried on in spite of treaties as well as of aU 
honesty and honour. But by degi'ees truth will prevail 
over even Spanish counsels, and they will find that their 
own best interest — indeed, I would add, their safety in the 
West Indies — consists in extending to Cuba the measm-e 
of emancipation. (Hear, hear.) I grieve to say that our 
brethren, our kinsfolk in America, fui'nish another excep- 
tion to our example ; but of that I would speak tenderly, 
from recollecting that America has acted admirably in many 
respects, and even abolished the slave-trade a year before 
we ourselves did it. Even in Georgia, which is as devoted 
to the " institution," as they are pleased to call it, as any 
of the Southern States, it was our favdt, and not theirs, 
that they ever had slavery, for we pressed it upon them, 
and they refused it. They protested against it, but we 
defeated them ; and it is our fault that that " institution " 
prevails in those States. But it is pleasing to reflect that 
our reasoning, and the reasoning of our public men, as well 
as of our diplomatic agents, may probably succeed there 
and in Spain also, so that we shall see the end of that 
abuse, and slavery will be no more : — 

" O spread thy reign, fair peace, 
From shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease. 
And slavery be no more." 

(Cheers.) I need not remind you that friends of liberty 
are also friends of peace, and that they who have the greatest 
abhorrence of slavery are they who most justly and most 
earnestly detest war. (Cheers.) But I have said that the 
feeling of satisfaction with which one meets upon the pre- 
sent occasion, is dimmed by more than one recollection, 
and I chiefly mention the melancholy consideration that 
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we here meet so few of the old patriarchs of the cause. 
They have gone long since, many of them very long since, 
and some more recently, to their account — an account 
certainly rendered more safe for them, and more edifying 
to us, by the purity of their lives, and by the great value 
of their public works, and of no one part of their lives, 
and no one portion of their works, more than by their 
having done their endeavour, and with success, to abolish 
the African slave-trade and to free the African slave. 
(Loud cheers.) I remember the absence here of such men 
as Wilberforce, as Clai-kson, as Stephen, as Macaulay, and 
last, but not least, of Joseph Sturge (hear, hear), whom 
wc lately lost, and an irreparable loss it was. Of Wilber- 
force, the great champion of our cause, in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, I will only say, in the words which I 
lately read of Dr. Johnson applied to another person : — 

" In every speecli persuasive wisdom flowed, 
In every act refulgent virtue glowed ; 
Suspended factions ceased their rage and strife. 
To hear his eloquence and praise his life." 

(Loud cheers). And there was the silent eloquence of a 
good life in Joseph Sturge ; a silent eloquence by which 
he persuaded men to follow his example, and by which he 
always fortified and strengthened every good cause to which 
he devoted himself, and I know of none in which he was 
not a labourer. (Hear, hear.) A sound judgment, a steady 
adhesion to his principles when they diflfered from other 
men's, a tolerance of which I hardly ever saw the like, 
perfect charity even towards those with whom he differed 
most. (Hear, hear.) I need not dwell upon the merits of 
Thomas Clarkson, the pioneer in the great cause. But I 
would add that there were pioneers of emancipation as he 
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was the pioneer of abolition, who were not sufficiently 
before the world because they were not parliamentary ad- 
vocates of the cause. I name first and foremost, James 
Stephen. Having been in the West Indies for many years 
of his life, a lawyer by profession, he was the strong, steady, 
and inflexible advocate of the slave. He it was who 
dragged that system and its abuses to light by a constant 
undeviating course of advocacy out of Parliament, and I 
look upon him to stand in the same relation towards 
emancipation as Thomas Clarksou did towards the aboli- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) I may mention also Zachary Macaulay, 
who, having been Governor of Sierra Leone, and ha\Tng 
actually imdertaken a slave voyage, in order to make him- 
self better acquainted in practice with the horrors of the 
middle passage, devoted himself constantly afterwards to 
the same abolition and emancipation — and no one after 
Mr. Stephen served that great cause more. (Hear, hear.) 
It would be superfluous to mention others, such as Buxton, 
whose great and ultimately triumphant exertions you are 
acquainted with, and, though he happily lived to see his 
work completed, he is one of those whose loss we have to 
deplore. There are many others whom now to enumerate 
it is unnecessary ; but on an occasion like the present we 
do an act of gi'atitude and expediency also, as well as dis- 
charge a debt of strict justice, when we recite the circum- 
stances of those who have gone before us. Among others, 
it is impossible to forget Henry Thornton, the constant 
coadjutor of Wilberforce in Parliament. And let it never 
be forgotten that after Fox had been through life a steady 
advocate of the abolition of the slave trade — he never lived 
to touch the question of emancipation — it was by his col- 
leagues. Grey, Lansdowne, and the rest of his Government, 
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that the first Emancipation Act was passed in 1817. (Hear, 
hear.) To be sure, it was inefficacious, but that was no 
fault of theirs, for it accomplished all that had at that 
time been proposed. It dealt with the question by penal- 
ties, and everybody knows that the profits of that infernal 
traffic were so great that a man might safely risk the loss 
of five or six vessels by seizure, provided he escaped with 
the seventh vessel. Finding that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that we should, for the first time, call the thing by- 
its right name, and that we should no longer slander trade 
by calling that a trade which was a crime, we treated it as 
it deserved — as an offence ; and I had great satisfaction 
in prevailing on Parliament to pass a Bill for making the 
slave-trade a felony, which — so great was the revolution 
that had taken place in people's sentiments — went through 
both Houses of Parliament without encountering one dis- 
sentient voice. That ended our share in the slave-trade. 
With the exception of some few capitalists employing their 
money in that traffic, it has now ceased to be a British 
offence, and is confined to those foreign nations to whom 
I have already referred. (Cheers.) Now, that emancipa- 
tion has put the negro on the same footing as the white 
in point of rights and privileges, it is fit that we should 
for a moment stop to consider what his behaviour has been 
under the change ; and nothmg can be more satisfactory 
than all accounts of the conduct of the slaves. It was 
expected by some that, on the 1st of August, 1834, there 
would be an outbreak, and that the sudden liberation of 
persons who had so long been confined, and under the 
influence of oppression, would occasion conduct that was 
not consistent with the public peace. Never was any appre- 
hension more completely falsified by the result. (Hear, 
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hear.) On that clay there was all over the West Indies, I 
venture to say, among the 850,000 negroes whom we had 
liberated, the most perfect peace, uninterrupted by riot or 
debauchery. In that country where nature provokes the 
passions, and where the stimulus of intemperance is dealt 
out with a profuse hand, there was no instance to be found 
in all the Caribbean Sea of intoxication or of riot from 
intoxication. On the contrary, the churches and chapels 
were filled. Successions of congregations, one after another, 
frequented them in order to testify their gratitude to God 
for the great boon which Providence had bestowed on them. 
(Cheers.) Those people, as pious as the nature of man will 
allow, spent that day in piety and devotion, and not the 
slightest breach of the peace or act of intemperance was 
perceived. Then it was said, " They will not work." The 
result has proved the contrary. They are not at all indis- 
posed to work. Give them wages and they will work. No 
doubt they will prefer cultivating their own yam-gardens if 
you do not give them adequate wages ; but, when they have 
adequate wages, they will work as well as can be desired, 
not only at cotton and indigo, but at sugar also. It was 
said at the time that the supply of sugar would greatly fall 
oflF; but we have pojiitive proof from the most undoubted 
authority, that where they are well treated and proper 
wages are given, the supply of sugar in the district is not 
diminished by emancipation. Indeed, it was stated by the 
Marquis of Sligo, some years ago in the House of Lords, 
that there was one district in his government, he having 
been governor of Jamaica, in which a twofold greater pro- 
duce of sugar had been made by free negroes than by 
slaves in former times. That, I admit, appears to have 
been a peculiar case, and therefore I do not mention it as 
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an average ; but, as a general rule, I say that there has 
been no diminution in the growth of sugar, and no want 
whatever of men to work at proper wages. (Hear, hear.) 
This subject has lately been made a matter of controversy, 
and an itiquiry is now going on from which I hope truth 
will be obtained, and from which we shall see whether 
there are not exceptions — as I don't doubt there may be- 
to that rule. For instance, I am told that Barbadoes 
stands in a different position from Jamaica in that respect, 
and tliat Barbadoes is flourishing. Undoubtedly all the 
respectable testimony which we have from Barbadoes is to 
the effect that there is no want of sugar, and that its 
growth has increased instead of falling oil. The former 
slave stands now in a different position with respect to the 
community, in consequence of the change that has taken 
place, from that which he occupied before. He has the 
same interest now as his master. It becomes his interest 
that the master should profit, for his wages are to be paid 
out of the gains of his master. The profits of the planter 
are the fund out of which his wages must be paid ; con- 
sequently they have a common interest, and he ought to 
rejoice in everything that tends reasonably and wthout 
abuse to the profit of the planter. (Hear, hear.) That 
many planters have suffered, that many will continue to 
suffer, is undeniable; and those particularly will suffer 
whose estates are under mortgage. It may be said, indeed, 
that it aU depends upon that, and that those whose estates 
are not under mortgage are flourishing j but as a very great 
many estates are unfortunately in that condition, I fear that 
a considerable proportion of proprietors have sufferea. But 
there have been many sufferers also by their advocacy of 
emancipation, and when I mention the name of Mr. Stephen 
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I im reminded of the last act of his public life, when, having 
been the steady supporter of the then government, he, in 
1S15, gave up his place in Parliament and all hope of prefer- 
ment, and retired into private life, because he conscientiously 
differed from his political friends in a question regarding 
Africa and the slave-trade. Such men also as George 
Thompson and others, both in this country and the United 
States, despising the danger to which in some cases they were 
exposed, and the loss which in all cases they underwent, 
laboured in this great and good cause, and honour be to 
their names ! (Cheers.) I could name other instances, and, 
if it were not selfish and a slight matter compared with the 
sacrifices which others have encountered, I might name my 
own case. (Loud cheers.) I grudge not, but look back 
_with satisfaction and delight to the labour of nearly sixty 
years in the cause j-but I was about to state a different kind 
of sacrifice which I made most cheerfully. I lost an estate 
in the West Indies which I should not much have valued, 
and I lost also an estate in the North of England which I 
should very much have valued, by a kind individual who 
had made me his heir to both estates altering his will 
because I would not, in 1833, abandon, the cause of eman- 
cipation. I only hope that those who follow us may live 
to see the last remains of slavery itself abolished, and pre- 
vious to that the last remains of the slave-trade. One has 
grown old in these labours, and this is an occasion on which 
I might say : — 

" E'en in our ashes 
Live their wonted fires." 

(Cheers.) It is diflicult to avoid the old feeling, which has 
not been inten'upted, but only relaxed of late years because 
the occasion has ceased. (Loud applause.) 
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Governor Hincks, of Barbadoes, moved — " That on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies, this meeting joyfully records its satisfac- 
tion in the retrospect of that great act of national justice 
and sound policy, and emphatically affirms that the eman- 
cipated population of those colonies have triumphantly 
vindicated their right to freedom, and the justice of the 
Act of Emancipation, by the signal progress they have 
since made morally, religiously, and politically; and this 
meeting is of opinion that the great event now commemo- 
rated, and its results, should animate the hopes and en- 
courage the efforts of the friends of freedom throughout 
the world, who are invited to mingle their congratulations 
with ours, that from the list of human inconsistencies and 
crimes has been obliterated for ever that of British colonial 
slavery." Before speaking to the resolution, he defended 
himself against any who might say he ought not to be 
present at such a meeting. He would not have been 
there to engage in anything of a party nature, but the 
question of slavery was not a party question in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) And he believed also that the 
planters were themselves convinced of the good results of 
emancipation. He had not arrived at the convictions he 
entertained from his experience in Barbadoes only, but 
had carefully examined the subject in the Southern States 
of America, in Cuba, and in the other colonies of the West 
Indies. The result of his inquiries he had embodied in a 
letter to Mr. Lewis Tappan, of New York, and, having 
fortified his opinion since, was prepared to stand by every- 
thing he had said. There could be no doubt in the minds 
of any who examined the subject that siave labour was 
much dearer than free labour. (Hear, hear.) It only 
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required that England should prove this to be so in all 
the West India Islands to make emancipationists of the 
Southern States of America. Hitherto we had not per- 
formed our duty to the West Indies, nor to the principle 
of freedom. (Hear, hear.) The good results of emancipa- 
tion on the social condition of the people, it was not 
denied by anybody in the West Indies, had been very 
great. In Barbadoes the progress was especially marked. 
He knew of no people anywhere, of the labouring class, 
who had done so much as the people of Barbadoes had 
done for the education of their children, and the results 
were seen to be of the most gratifying character in the 
social habits and mental acquirements of the people. The 
Governor quoted a number of statistics to prove this, and 
then proceeded to remark upon the vicious tenure of land, 
which was the real cause of much of the want of material 
prosperity complained of. It was only a monthly tenure, 
and the tenant was frequently compelled to leave his 
growing crops, and take for them the valuation of the 
proprietor; and if he gave notice to leave, he sacrificed 
his crops altogether. (Hear, hear.) If he were the pro- 
prietor of a sugar estate, the first thing he would do 
would be to set apart the third of that land, of which he 
M'ould give them as good a tenure as he had himself, if 
they desired to settle upon it. He would encourage them 
to grow canes upon the estate. That common-sense view 
of the case had not been taken. Their plan should be to 
induce the people on their own account to attend to the 
cultivation of sugar. (Cheers.) 

Mr. George Thompson rose amid loud applause, which 
having subsided, he said that it would be a work of supe- 
rerogation on his part to add a single syllable in addition 
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to the very luminous speech just concluded by his Excel- 
lency the Governor of Barbadoes. He thought the argu- 
ment on that branch of the question was impregnable, but 
if it were not so, they were not there to celebrate the 
triumph of any dogma of political economy so much as to 
congratulate one another — the country, the Queen, and 
mankind at large — upon the extirpation of one of the most 
heinous crimes ever perpetrated by man upon his fellow. 
The question had never been in this country, in the days 
when public feeling rose so high as to sweep away the dams 
which previously impeded the progress of the abolitionists, 
a question simply of labour, or of the material prosperity 
of the colonies ; the sympathies of the friends of the slave 
were not confined within the circumference of a sugar hogs- 
head ; it was not so much a question of giving free labour 
to the planter, as of giving freedom to the slave. (Loud 
cheers.) The argument drawn from political economy had 
been settled long, long before. Adam Smith, Say, and a 
host of others, had demonstrated that with reference to 
sugar growing, as to ev«ry other human occupation, free 
labour was better than forced, and human nature and ex- 
perience alike taught that kind treatment and equitable 
remuneration were better than coercion and the lash. 
(Cheers.) But even should our political economy be false 
— should the plantations of the West Indies fall into decay; 
even should planters and managers have to leave their pro- 
perties, and seek in other regions profitable occupation, 
the principle on which the anti-slavery cause was based 
would stand unshaken, for that principle was that emanci- 
pation from bondage was the right of the slave, and that 
• his enslavement was a crime to be abolished, not an evil 
to be mitigated, or .an institution to be perpetuated for 
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the profit and aggrandisement of a particular class. (Ap- 
plause.) He (Mr. Thompson) thought it well, on an oc- 
casion like the present, to glance backward to the period 
when was manifested the germ, or first principle, of that 
movement which, in twenty-two years afterwards, was con- 
summated in the abolition of the slave-trade, and in five- 
and-twenty years from that epoch, was succeeded by the 
abolition of slavery. Mysterious, indeed, were the ways 
of Providence ! In that year a humane man — the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge — announced 
a prize for the best Latin essay on the question, " Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their will?" A 
young man, then a student in one of the colleges, entered 
into the competition. He construed the words of the thesis 
into a reference to the African slave-trade, and resolved to 
prepare his essay accordingly. He was wholly ignorant 
on the subject, and had but a few weeks for the accom- 
plishment of his task. He gained access to the manu- 
scripts of a deceased slave-trader, and held conversations 
with some ofllcers who had been in the West Indies. By 
accident he saw an advertisement of Anthony Benezet's 
Historical Account of Guinea, and hastened to London 
to buy it. The contents were all he wanted, and he sat 
down to his work. That work he had entered upon as 
a contest for academical distinction, but he soon found it 
changed into a painful investigation into the character and 
details of an inhuman system, the curse of the world, and 
the scandal of his country. (Hear.) As he proceeded his 
imagination was filled with horror, and his heart melted 
with pity ; sleep fled from his eyes and tranquillity from his 
soul. He finished his essay, he read it in the Senate, he 
received the prize, and with his manuscript in his pocket 
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he started for London. Let his own pen describe what 
took place on the way: — "I became at times seriously 
affected while upon the road. I stopped my horse occa- 
sionally, and dismounted and walked. I frequently tried 
to persuade myself in these intervals, that the contents of 
my essay could not be true. The more, however, I re- 
flected upon them, or rather upon the authorities on which 
they were founded, the more I gave them credit. Coming 
in sight of Wade's Mill, in Hertfordshire, I sat down dis- 
consolate on the turf by the roadside, and held my horse. 
Here a thought came into my mind (oh, what a thought 
was that in its influence and its consequences), that, if the 
contents of the essay were true, it was time some person 
should see these calamities to their end. Agitated in this 
manner, I reached home." The man into whose mind 
that thought came, was Thomas Clarkson — (cheers) — and 
the year was 1785. 

" He was the foremost minister of grace, 
The new ' Las Casas' of a ruined race ; 
"With angel might he braved the powers of hell. 
And fought, like Michael, till the dragon fell." 

(Loud applause.) Mr. Clarkson early secured for the great 
cause in which he was the pioneer, the inestimable services 
of Wilberforce, eminent alike as a scholar, an orator, a 
statesman, and a Christian ; and while the philanthropists of 
England gathered around these champions of the negro's 
rights, they were not without coadjutors in the two Houses 
of Parliament. Amongst them were many illustious names : 
• — Yiscount Howick (afterwards Earl Grey), Lord Henry 
Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), Lord Grenville, 
Lord Holland, William Pitt, and Edmund Burke, and then, 
through successive years, Mr. Wilberforce brought the 
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subject before Parliament, but could not succeed in carry- 
ing a bill for the abolition till 1804. The measure, how- 
ever, was rejected in the Lords, and the following year the 
Commons threw out the bill. The cause triumphed during 
the short administration of Mr. Fox, and the Whigs had 
the honour of abolishing the detestable system. (Cheers.) 
Thus was matured and brought to fruition the wayside 
thought of Thomas Clarkson. (Loud applause.) A society 
for mitigating and gradually abolishing slavery was after- 
wards formed, but its efforts were unattended by any prac- 
tical results. At length occurred the case of the missionary 
Smith, which was taken up by the noble chairman in the 
House of Commons, and occasioned one of the most remark- 
able debates on record. The speeches of the noble lord 
were amongst the greatest ever delivered in the British 
Senate ; for forensic skill, for impassioned eloquence, and 
for oratorical splendour, they Avere unsurpassed. (Loud 
cheers.) The noble lord had said truly, that the discussion 
of that question did more than anything that preceded it 
to bring about the freedom s#the negro. The noble lord 
met with a suitable reward, ifor the generous effort then 
made, and for his speech in 1830, he was elected as the 
representative of the most important constituency in Eng- 
land — he was returned member for the county of York, and 
successor of the parliamentary champion of the negro's 
cause, William Wilberforce. (Great cheering.) About this 
time the Anti-Slavery Society made an important altera- 
tion both in its principle of action and its mode of opera- 
tion. It inscribed upon its banner, " Immediate, not gra- 
dual emancipation," and it sent forth men to summon, 
by the living voice, the people to a grand and final struggle. 
(Loud cheers.) The Seform Bill passed, and a Eeform 
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Parliament was convoked. Everywhere candidates were 
, pledged to immediate abolition. The result was, that in 
the year 1833, the Government had a House prepared to 
pass their measure for the extinction of slavery. (Cheers.) 
When the fate of the system was sealed, there were those 
who cherished painful apprehensions respecting the con- 
duct of the negroes when they should learn the tidings, and 
when they should become free. Mr. Buxton, from his seat 
in Parliament, addressed to the slave population the counsel 
of a Christian statesman, and urged upon them the for- 
giveness of past injuries, and the observance of a strictly 
quiet and orderly demeanour. [The speaker read the pas- 
sage from the printed debates.] This, said the speaker, 
was counsel worthy of a Christian statesman. Was it given 
in vain? Did the negroes, to whom it was offered in 
strains so touching, accept and act upon it? Did they 
justify either the honest apprehensions of their timid Mends, 
or the affected fears of the interested alarmists who sought 
to scare the nation from its duty? Or did they rather 
excel the advice given them, and by the unexampled cha- 
racter of their deportment far exceed the wildest hopes 
which the most confident among their benevolent and trust- 
ing sureties had ventured to cherish ? (Cheers.) History 
answers the question. Her scroll extends over twenty-five 
years. She has recorded the events of the 1st of August, 
1834, when, according to the title of the Act, slavery was 
abolished throughout the British colonies. History has 
also recorded the events of the 1st of August, 1838, when 
the unjust, unnecessary, and cruel system of apprentice- 
ship, was prematurely brought to an end. (Cheers.) 

Lord Brougham : I omitted to notice in my remarks 
the fact that tlie ist of August is also the anniversary 
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of the accession of the House of Brunswick to the throne 
of these realms, by which we were saved from religious 
thraldom and arbitrary power. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Thompson : I am grateful for the inten-uption, for 
the coincidence is a most interesting one. Kespecting the 
emancipation of the negroes, I may say, without risk of 
contradiction, that the annals of our race would be searched 
in vain for a parallel instance of a transition so sudden and 
complete from slavery to freedom, so undisfigured by any 
abuse of the power which liberty bestows. (Prolonged 
cheers.) What are they now? They are free men, exer- 
cising the liberty, the rights, and the privileges, and the 
power of free men. Have they abused their liberty to the 
destruction or injury of their former oppressors ? Have 
they relapsed into barbarism and the usual vices and sloth- 
fiilness of barbarians? Have they slighted or misused 
their opportunities for the advancement of their material, 
moral, intellectual, or spiritual improvement ? I point to 
the facts for an answer. (Cheers.) They are industrious 
cultivators, and often the independent freeholders, of the 
soil. (Cheers.) They are the liberal promoters of educa- 
tion. (Cheers.) They are devout members of Christian 
churches. (Hear, hear.) They sustain out of their own 
resources the worship of God, and the various religious 
institutions of their own locality, and even send to the 
treasuries of societies in this country their liberal contribu* 
tions. (Hear, hear.) There is no department of agricul- 
tural, commercial, mechanical, or political life, into which 
they have not entered, and in which they have not creditably 
distinguished themselves. After dwelling upon other topics, 
and enumerating the many eminent persons who had 
laboured in the cause of the African race, Mr. Thompson 
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concluded as follows : The immortality of this unsurpassed 
galaxy of the great and the good is assured. When the 
infernal slave-trade throughout the world is utterly ex- 
terminated, when the last fetter of the enslaved negro is 
rusting away, when Africa is restored to peace and blest 
with civilization and Christianity, then will these names 
be household worids amongst millions of that race with 
whose redemption they are imperishably associated — (great 
cheering) — and then, also, will be remembered another 
name — a name linked for more than half a century with 
the cause of freedom and progress in this country — a name 
identified with education, with the freedom of the press, 
with the reform of the law, with the advancement of science, 
with the liberation of commerce, and with the amelioration 
of the social condition of the masses of our people — a 
name which has become a synonyme for whatever is brilliant 
in oratory, or nervous in diction, or powerful in invective, 
but a name illustrious for this reason chiefly, that amongst 
those who during that period laboured most, and most 
successfully, to secure for the negro the rights of humanity, 
and the immunities of a citizen, the foremost in the battle, 
as the latest survivor in the victory, was Henry Brougham. 

Mr. Thompson sat down amidst loud and repeated cheers. 

A Spanish gentleman, who gave the name of MouentiNj 
a teacher of languages, rose and asked leave to address 
the meeting on the subject of the first resolution. He 
wshed, as a Spaniard, to state that his countrymen, who 
felt strongly upon the subject of political liberty, sympa- 
thized, he was certain, with the society on the subject of 
emancipation. They had endeavoured to attain greater 
political rights by revolutions, but, unfortunately, the 
constitutional volatility of his countrymen had too often 
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effaced on the morrow the results of to-day. He hoped 
that the progi'ess of railways, the increase of newspapers, 
and the diffusion of a taste for reading, would have, the 
effect of securing a greater share of political and religious 
liberty to his countrymen than they had yet enjoyed. 

The CfiAiBMAN said he was sure the meeting would be 
gratified by the communication which the learned professor 
had made. 

The Rev. W. G. Barrett, who had been for several 
years a missionary in British Guiana, said that on Aug. 1, 
1S34, he commenced a succession of services, and from 
six o'clock in the morning to six in the evening, without 
any intermission, he was engaged in speaking to this 
emancipated people. When the negroes in the West Indies 
received this great boon, they were willing to bury all the 
injuries of the past, and to unite in singing with one heart, 
as they did with one voice, " Let us sing unto the Lord, 
for he has done great things for us, whereof we are glad." 
Had the conduct of the planters been as forbearing as that 
of the slaves was forgiving, and their administration as 
wise as the cause of the negro was just, there would have 
been none of those heartburnings of which they were per- 
petually reading, both in the Colonial and in the English 
press. Mr. Barrett then read an extract from a speech of 
Count Montalembert in the French Chamber of Peers 
bearing on the abolition of slavery in the West Indies. 
The passage, which throughout was very eloquent and 
striking, concluded by characterizing the abolition of 
slavery in the British possessions as " the most delightful 
spectacle and the most blessed revolution which the nine- 
teenth century had presented to man." He would say one 
word with respect to British Guiana. Mr. Hincks had 
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fallen, he thought, into some slight mistake. He had said 
there had been a slight retrogression in the conditon of 
the colony of British Guiana since the abolition of slavery. 
From having been so long in the colony he could say that, 
so far from there being any retrogression, there could be 
no doubt that it would bear fair comparison even with 
Jamaica or the island of Barbadoes. The fact was, that 
in British Guiana the emancipated slaves had become 
larger occupiers of land than those of any other colony. 
There were, by both canals and along the banks of the 
Essequibo, large estates which had been abandoned in 
consequence of the inability of their proprietors to pay for 
labour. The negroes had, in many cases, united in num- 
bers of, in some instances, one hundred or two hundred, 
and put their money together to buy these estates. Some of 
these estates were seven, eight, nine, or even ten thousand 
acres in extent. They had got them under cultivation, 
occasionally employing the same white manager to conduct 
it, under whom they had toiled in bondage. He would 
just notice the remark which had been made by Mr. 
Thompson with respect to the self-supporting character of 
some of their missions. He (Mr. Banett) was in British 
Guiana several years, and never received a farthing from 
any missionary society whatever. He was the minister of 
a large congregation entirely of negroes. • His wife was 
the only white woman among them, yet they supported 
him comfortably, and when she was ill, they, without any 
solicitation at all, raised a sum of money, in order to enable 
him to make a tour for the benefit of his health. He was 
happy, he said, to throw in this humble contribution to 
the great cause of humanity and freedom in which they 
all laboured — some, like their noble chairman, with high 
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and clistingiiished honour, and others, like himself, humbly 
a^i/aiting the approval of tlim who would give to all the 
ample reward of their labours. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then read, and carried unanimously. 

The Hon. AmasA Walkek, formerly Secretary of State 
for Massachusetts, moved the following resolution: — 
" That while this meeting deeply deplores the fact that 
slavery is still maintained by various civilized nations, and 
that the slave-trade, with all its horrors, is still prose- 
cuted in contravention of treaties, and in defiance of all 
attempts for its suppression, it rejoices that in different 
parts of Europe, and in the United States of America, 
there are societies zealously engaged in promoting the 
extinction of these iniquities, and would cordially wish 
themi ' God speed.' " He felt, he said, great pleasure in 
Uniting with England in the commemoration of a day 
which had emancipated 800,000 human beings — a day 
which had reflected high honour upon England, and which 
was a cause of rejoicing to all mankind. He rejoiced to 
have such an opportunity, on behalf of three millions and 
a half of his fellow-creatures, to return his sincere thanks 
to the chairman, and all who took an interest in the cause 
of emancipation. Eve^ shice he could remember, the name 
of Lord Brougham had been associated with the cause of 
freedom. They would ask him what was the prospect of 
emancipation in the United States ? It would be deeply 
gratifying to hira if he could tell them that the day was 
dawning ; that they hoped soon to have another August 1 
to celebrate. 

Lord BKOTJGriAM : It should be the 4th of July. 
Mr. Walker : They also had thought that that should 
be the day. fie was sorry to say he could give no such 
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account. He would not, from pride of country, come there 
to present anything in a false light. To one qtlestion, what 
is the prospect of emancipation? he must sty there was none. 
Why ?, Because cotton was 14 cents a pound. (Laughter.) 
They would give that for it, aud so would all the markets 
of the world. The consequence was this^ it had the pro- 
tection, in such a price, of being l50 per cent, higher in 
proportion to the labour it costs than other agricultural 
productions. The demand for slave lahoUr was increased, 
the price of slaves rose, and the prospect of emancipation 
declined. It rose and fell with the price current. As long 
ago as 1852 the Legislature of Yirginia came within a very 
few votes of abolishing slavery. Why ? Because they were 
at Very low prices. They might depend upon it that 
14 cents a pound was a very powerful lens, and planters 
had looked through it till they saw that slavery was the 
corner-stone of republicanism, and they had even discovered 
that it was a divine institution. (Laughter.) Planters, 
looking througli it, had made out that the slave-trade was 
the noblest missionary enterprise in the world. (Laughter.) 
The American and the English were one family, having a 
common origin, speaking a common language, and, thanks 
be to God, having a common destiny too. Slavery could 
not be crushed out in England and sustained in America, 
but the abolitionists of both countries must stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the great contest for freedom. (Cheers.) 

Lord Brougham rose and stated that he was obliged to 
return to the House of Lords. The last speaker, he said, 
had alluded to the opinion held among the pro-slavery 
party in America as to the antiquity of the institution; but 
he (Lord Brougham) knew of one far older, not much worse, 
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and very much connected with slavery. It wns nnirder ; 
for the first man that was born into the world nuirdercd 
the second. (Cheers.) He would only address them in 
the words used by a great Roman orator to a great Homan 
soldier : — " Depend upon it, your fortune has nothing more 
propitious than that it gives you the power, and your nature 
has nothing more excellent than to give you the will, to pro- 
mote the security and the happiness of millions." (Cheers.) 

The noble lord then left the hall, the whole assembly 
standing up and cheering warmly. 

Dr. HoDGKiN then took the chair, and presided over the 
concluding business of the meeting. 

Mr. WASHiNGTOTi WiLKS seconded the resolution. He 
said he was anxious that this celebration of a great epoch 
in the history of Britain and of mankind should not simply 
minister to our national pride, but should also stimulate 
us to the discharge of present duty. It was unhappily 
necessary, in the first place, to muintain what had been 
achieved, and to prevent the revival, under whatever flag 
or whatever disguise, of the atrocious trafhc in human 
beings. (Hear.) But slavery was a perpetuation, a daily 
repetition, of the horrors of the slave-trade — and slavery 
was, as they had heard, a material institution in a country 
not less English than their own. They must not rest while 
the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton contained the words 
" slave " as descriptive of a still existing fact. (Cheers.) 
It would be a shame if this English celebration passed off 
without a word of honour to the names, and encouragement 
to the labours, of those nol)le men and women — the abo- 
litionists of America, Garrison and his associates had been 
stigmatised as un-Christian, but he ventured to say, as there 
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wii? no denial of Christ like tlmt of holding in bondage 
those He had died to free, yo Ih ere could be no faith more 
orthodox, no lives more holy, than those of the martyr 
spirits who held nothing dear to them so that they might 
preach the gospel of negro liberation. (Loud cheers.) 
'file resolution was imanimously adopted. 

Mr, Stephen !Bourne, of Januiica, proposed, and the 
llev. W. H. BANtJEti seconded, a ■ ote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and the proceedings terminated. 



General Thompson addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Chesson : — 

"Bear Stn, — tn reply to yoilr kind invitation to the 
meeting of tiie 1st of August, I wish to be allowed to con- 
tribute a notice of one point. 

" There was a great heartburning among some of the 
working classes in London when German tailors were 
brought over by the masters to do the work. But what 
would have been the feeling if it had been discovered that 
the money taken from the working classes by what is called 
indirect taxation, had been applied by the Government to 
bringing over German tailors ? 

"This, it is clear from the publication of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, is what has been done in the West Indies. 

" The working classes are just now in a state of con- 
siderable excitement for the extension of the suffrage as a 
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means of giving theni n fair field on the questions in wliicli 
they are ihterestetl, 

"They may look at the West Indies, and see what they 
might come to if they fail. — Yours very truly, 

*' T. pEiinoNET Thompson." 

Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., also wrote to express his great 
regret that an indispensable engagement on a ooramittee 
would prevent him from attending the meetings" to cele- 
brate the glorious and ever- memorable emancipation of 
800,000 of our fellow-subjects." 




Littlo chinks 
Let in great light. 



^ET MS rejoice that such men as Wilber.,- 
and his compeers have been raised up to be 
blessings to their fellow-men; that while 
others have been the begetters of war, and all that can 
degrade the human character, these men have been given 
for our " betterment "; they have been as lights set upon 
beacons, guiding that portion of the hitman family — that 
most oppressed and cruelly tortured of it — the negro of 
Africa, to find peace, and to stand by his white brother 
A MAN. Let us thank the " Giver of all good " for these 
great blessings, and cherish within our breasts hallowed 
thoughts for our national and universal benefactors, and 
pray that God will inspire the hearts and strengthen 
the will of other nations to imitate our example, — to set 
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the negro free; not only set liiiii free, bilt stiow him 
that he is a responsible creatitre, whetlier in work (for 
he is ttot ah idle being, as some would malce i(s believe, 
bltt as honest and upright as the white, if only properly 
treated, and gnided with a little of that discretion which 
we are wont td give to the trnining of the now national 
portion of Ood's. creatures) or in the social and civil circle 
irt which he moves. Cdnld nations only, without prejudice, 
use their pien and paper iii a little simple arithmetical exer- 
cise, they would soon demonstrate that slavery, wherever 
and iU whatever Condition it is found, is a losing game — 
losing to the man who looks at the game as E ^. d. — 
losing to the national hontiUr of any nation who encourages 
it. Prejudice, prejudice is the bid road waggon that stops 
the way to freedom^ as well as irt other things. Certain 
people will most willingly, ay, even unasked, rUrt to puU 
other people's children out of the mud j would that they 
were fls willing and showed as mueh alaerity to rescuing 
certain of their brethren with htdcfe faces westward. A few 
millions may be also rescued by those who live to " guesS " 
and " reckon " what *' Britishers think of thCm. Why, 
let a Britisher tell ; he says he thinks their cotton wotdd 
be all the finer if it were cultivated hy freeMe/i, and crin tell 
them, radreoverj that this morning his tea received an 
additional flavour to his palate, from being sioeeiened with 
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sugar the produce of free labour on a free soil. jSttt whai 
necessity is there to " guess " and " reckon/' when facts 
speak for themselves ? 

It is really most extraordinary how great events seem 
to revolve in periodical parallels. Fifty years ago, our 
legislators were jUst about to give to their West Indian 
stave colonies the first foretaste of freedom ; and^ at the 
very time that the Birthday of Freedom is being celebrated 
in London in 1859, we hear that the serfdom in Russia, 
which is only a very slight remove from absolute slavery j 
is receiving its first blow — a blow which, let it be hoped, 
will be followed by others, and which shall cause the death 
of the tyrant (slavery) there with as satisfactory results as 
the deathblows did to his power in our negro West Indian 
colonies twenty-five years ago. The present Emperor is ft 
man of enlightened views, touched also with the feelings of 
humanity ; and no sooner was he relieved from a demo- 
ralizing war, than he turned his attention to the serf 
question. " Active, intelligent, and kind-hearted, Alex- 
ander ll. saw and felt how necessary it was to relieve his 
empire from the stigma of slavery, and how much more 
powerful he would become as the ruler of 60,000,000 free- 
men." It appears from the journals that " In the course 
of twelve or fifteen years, serfdom shall be entirely abo- 
lished, and the serf shall be a freeman ; that the house in 
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whicli he has been living and a small portion of land shall 
be his property, or that of a free community, whereof he 
is a member." This is only the beginning. God and 
England approve your noble and generous intentions, 
Great Alexander II. of Bussia. ' And that his good ex? 
ample may be followed by all the world, — 

" We pray 

That all mankind may make one brotherhood, 
And love and serve each other j that all wars 
And feuds die out of nations, whether those 
Whom the sun's hot light darkens, or ourselves 
Whom he treats fairly, or the northern tribes 
Whom ceaseless snows and starry winters blanch. 
Savage, or civilized, let every race, 
Red, black, or white, olive or tawny skinned, 
Settle in peace, and swell the gathering hosts 
Of the great Fbikoe ov Peace. Then all shall be 
One land, one home, one faith, one friend, one law. 
Its ruler Qod, its practice Bighteousness, 
Its spirit Love ! " 



THE END. 
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The Work having been written and printed while the 
Author was suffering from an illness of the most agonizing 
character, the following Typographical Errors escaped his 
notice : — 



Page 34, line 23, for 
39, 1, 

43, „ 20, 

44, „ 21. 
107, „ 2, 
166, „ 6, 



" is dear" 
" at that" 
"Buckstone" 
"on behalf of" 

"feU" • 
"now national" 



read are dear. 
„ in that. 

„ Blackstone. 
„ on the trial of. 
„ fallen. 
,, non-rational. 



